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Edition Limited to Five Hundred Copies 
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“The work embodies the latest knowledge of 
Greek sculptureand sculptors. With the illustrations, which are morethan seven hundred 
and fifty in number and include four color plates, the volume makes one of the most 
important sources of information on Greek sculpture. The freshness of Miss Richter’s 


point of view and the concrete directness of her style give to the subject anew appeal.” 


Order also from THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, Fifth Avenue, New York 

















An Outline History of the 
JAPANESE DRAMA 


66 HROUGH linking the drama’s development with the cus- 

toms and back-ground of the Japanese, Professor Lombard 

leads the reader backstage to an intimate acquaintance with its 

forms and quality. Long a lecturer at Japanese universities, he 

has had more than casual opportunity to study the music, cere- 
monies and symbolism from which the drama took form.”* 

Theatre Arts Monthly. 


**Presents the first adequate survey of the entire field.”’ Shigeyoshi 
Obata in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. With an introduction by 
George P. Baker. $5.00 Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


JoHN GALSwWorRTHY, from a por- 
trait by Randall Davey now in 
the Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Two Foreign Rumors—Brander Matthews and the 











Theatre—Real Repertory in Germany— 
Exit Mr. Ervine—The “Talkies” 


PERSISTENT rumor says that Gordon Craig is coming 
to America in the fall to make a new production of 
Hamlet. 


NOTHER rumor says that a company is being organized to 

bring over the Soviet Ballet, made up of the leaders in the 
organizations now in Moscow and Leningrad. Since the Soviet Bal- 
let is in many ways the most completely successful as well as the most 
entirely radical of Russia’s experiments in a proletariat theatre, the 
project has much in it to stir the imagination. The Diaghilev Ballet, 
which seemed so radical when it first brought its brilliant color and 
variety and movement to America, looks highly conservative both in 
material and method beside this new group. 


AFELY beyond the austerity of scholarship, Brander Matthews 

was a man of first things. He was for years a regular first-nighter 
of the New York playhouses, and his perception of the new move- 
ments and the new people of the larger world theatre was keen and 
understanding. An enthusiastic faith in the young American theatre, 
which in lectures and essays he was among the first to interpret, belied 
an unfounded impression of his conservatism. The latter, indeed, 
amounted to no more than a valuable knowledge of tradition in the 
arts and a respect for it that he manifested particularly in such books 
as French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century, The Development 
of the Drama, Studies of the Stage, The Theatres of Paris, The 
Action and the Word, Moliére, His Life and Works, On Acting, and 
Shakespeare as a Playwright—pertinent evidences of his enthusiasm! 
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It is not too personal nor at all beside the point to note here that 
THEATRE ARTS cherished for Mr. Matthews a particular friendship, 
born of his unfailing response to each new phase of the changing 


Besides being a charter subscriber, so to speak, he main- 


tained a constant eagerness toward every new THEATRE ARTS book, 
every new approach to the theatre he loved so well. 


HELDON CHENEY, who is travelling in Europe, has sent back 
to THEATRE ARTS the 1929 Year Book of the Wurtemberg State 
Theatre at Stuttgart. The theatre building itself is a combination of 
a large and small house designed by Max Littmann, and acknowl- 


RaOckbiick auf das Spieijahr 1927/1928 
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Grofes Haus, / Kleines Haus 

Der Preischiitz Konigsmaske 
Der Zigeunerbaron Quintett 
Amefija (Eia Maskenbal!) Peer Oynt 

- Kapitin Brassbounds Bekebrang 
Lohengrin Konigsmaske 
Tiefland Judith 
Salome Peer Oynt 
Die Boheme Das Wintermirchen 
Nero Leinen aus Irland 
Carmen Kapitin Brassbounds Bekebrung 


Konig Richard 1. 

Der Zigeunerbaron 

Amelia (Ein Maskenball) 

Konig Richard fi 

Cavalleria rusticana. — Pagliacci 
Gotterdammmnerang 

Die Puppe 


Nero 

Salome 

Die Puppe 
Jonny spielt aul 
Die Puppe 

Das Rheingold 





Quintett 

Die Fledermaus 

Quintett 

K6nigsmaske 

Der Barbier von Sevilla 

Die Entfihrung aus dem Serait 
Leinen aus Irland 

Kapitin Brassbounds Bekehrung 
Judith 

Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail 
Judith 

Die Hochzeit des Figaro 
Kapitén Brassbounds Bekehrung 
Das Wintermarchen 

Judith 

Die Entfihrung acs dem Serail 
Kapitin Brassbounds Bekehrung 
Der letzte Schieier 








A page from the Wurtemberg Year Book. 


edged to be one of the most 
beautiful of the world’s the- 
atres architecturally as well 
as one of those best designed 
to serve the complete pur- 
pose of the theatre. The 
Year Book is final proof of 
the living quality of what 
goes on inside the building, 
—the fearless interchange 
of plays and operas, some 
for the few and some for the 
many, the respect for tradi- 
tion and for native talent, 
the freedom for experiment, 
the sense of novelty and ap- 
preciation of modernity. 
During the single year of 
which this book tells there 
were in the regular reper- 
tory thirty-five plays and 
fifty-three operas and oper- 
ettas. And the way they 
are divided is significant. 
There were world premiéres 
of four plays and _ three 
operas. There were first 
performances in this theatre 


of fourteen plays and two operas. There were productions (Newein- 


scenirungen) of five plays and four operas. 
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And besides all of that, 
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there were Neueinstudierungen of two plays and five operas,—that is, 
apart from the ordinary rehearsing necessary to carry on forty-four 
operas and twelve plays in the regular repertory and to produce plays 
and operas being done in this theatre or in the world for the first 
time, the opportunity was found to make a fresh study, to recreate, 
two plays and five operas which had been in the repertory before but 
which had lost something from the perfection of their detail or from 
the quality of their approach. What a respect for playwrights and 
playwriting such a program indicates! And what an audience such 
a theatre must have! 

Mr. Cheney speaks of the week he spent in Stuttgart in January, 
mentioning operas by Wagner, Puccini, Offenbach and Strauss, 
Shakespeare’s A/ll’s Well That Ends Well and Richard III, and 
plays by Lessing, Tolstoy and contemporary playwrights. The Year 
Book, listing the programs week by week, shows how little unusual 
this week was. Here at the end of June and early July, when other 
theatre folk think they have earned their rest, is what a page of the 
Year Book shows. Among other things Freischitz, Lohengrin, 
Salome, Bohéme and Die Metstersinger, with Richard III in the 
large house, Peer Gynt, Captain Brassbounds’ Conversion, The 
Winter's Tale, Candida, with the lyric operas and a half dozen 
current plays in the small house. Such a theatre must be a contribut- 
ing factor not only in the entertainment of the community it serves but 
in the development of taste. A repertory theatre in Germany is really 
a permanent theatre with a repertory of living plays. 


NDER the title of “I Take My Leave”, Mr. St. John Ervine, 

the guest critic who inaugurated the New York World’s forty- 
eight hour reviewing plan, bade farewell to this country on March 
31 after seven months of stormy and undignified scuffing in New 
York journalism. It was an exit with a gesture. “To those who 
abused me, I give my sympathy,” Mr. Ervine protested wistfully as 
he said goodbye and left behind him the barbed, ill-bred paragraphs 
of local columnists and the practically endless columns of his own 
that had evoked them. For the sake of whatever amenities exist in 
the world of letters, it would have been far more dignified had Mr. 
Ervine paid no attention in his critical columns to the attacks made 
upon him by local “wise crackers.” But he did, and so the late 
unpleasantness is, in large measure, his own fault. Even more of the 
fault lies with the World, whose purpose in bringing Mr. Ervine to 
America remains inexplicable,—aside from the novelty of employing 
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a foreign critic. Although he has written two excellent plays, a false 
glamour was attached to his critical position, which has never been 
very high, and among those who cited his several books on the theory 
and practise of the theatre no one apparently took the trouble to dis- 
cover that they are unauthoritative and of little worth. To be sure, 
long stretches of the season now drawing to a close were enough to 
try the temper of any critic, and many of the gentlemen who judge 
plays will not look back upon it or upon their records in it with any 
great pride. But Mr. Ervine, while he revealed himself a canny 
judge of box-office matters (twice he led Vartety’s box score!) , wrote 
criticism that was especially captious, conservative and often in exces- 
sive ill taste. That his opponents retorted even more vulgarly is their 
misfortune, but not his excuse. . . . It was an altogether unfortunate 


and unhappy venture. 


N unusual suggestion, worth making and worth listening to, was 

offered recently at a luncheon in honor of Katharine Cornell, 
when a speaker urged a repertory theatre whose plays would be 
saved for no reason other than their visual beauty. It is a distant 
dream, and not “practical,” but some day there will indeed be such 
a repertory of the theatre’s fine moments, an anthology to defeat 
partially the transience that invests all living, beautiful performances 
with an ineffable touch of tragedy; for even while you experience 
those performances you know, a little sadly, that there can be no rec- 
ord of them save in the visual perception that is, mathematically 
speaking, eighty-seven per cent of your memory. There are mo- 
ments of portrait-like beauty, as in Miss Cornell’s own roles in Can- 
dida, The Age of Innocence and Will Shakespeare, the production 
so beautifully designed by Norman-Bel Geddes. Many other stage 
pictures deserve to be recalled: almost all of Romeo and Juliet, with 
Jane Cowl and Rollo Peters in the sets designed by Mr. Peters; 
Doris Keane in Romance and Starlight; John and Lionel Barry- 
more in The Jest, so much enhanced by Robert Edmond Jones’ de- 
signs; and, lately, Miss Ethel Barrymore’s production of The King- 
dom of God. . . . They are portraits that should no more pass out 
of the theatre forever than a fine poem, first published in a magazine, 
should be permanently buried there. 


T will be a cold, unnatural day when the theatre is not torn or, at 
the very least, gently stirred by some form of controversy. That 
it is usually impossible to distinguish between genuine controversy 
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and an irrepressible penchant for publicity really matters very little, 
if the contestants put on a good show. And, being showmen, they 
often do. 

Now it is the talking pictures and the future of the stage, consid- 
ered separately and together, that occupy the arena. The talking pic- 
tures? They will kill the theatre and they will save it. They will 
destroy the silent cinema, and they will revive it by calling attention 
to old and unappreciated merits... . Mr. W. A. Brady dolefully 
predicts but three more years of life for the legitimate theatre, and is 
roundly attacked by Mr. Frank Gillmore, President of Equity, and 
Mr. Morris Gest. . . . Mr. William de Mille hazards a guess that 
the silent pictures will die within three years, a guess based on his 
conviction that “the drama was conceived to be the art of the whole 
people, and the talking picture is at last going to make that ideal pos- 
sible.” Mr. George Jean Nathan, writing with customary gusto in 
The American Mercury for April, finds the talkies as ridiculous and 
as little dangerous to the stage as any movies ever seemed to him, but 
Mr. Robert E. Sherwood—at present the most distinguished of the 
motion picture critics—declares in the same issue that the cheaply 
produced talking pictures will soon administer a defeat to the legiti- 
mate theatre on the latter’s own playground. For everyone, Mr. 
Sherwood believes, “who finds that the screen is beginning to be 
worthy of his attention, there will be one less customer for the 
despondent theatrical manager to mulct.” 

Welladay, so far so interesting, and it is anyone’s right to chance a 
guess. It is notable, however, that most of the guesses concern the 
commercial future of the talking picture, and not its possibilities as 
an art, which quite possibly are held to be merely incidental. Of the 
many controversialists, only Mr. de Mille, writing in Scribner’s 
Magazine, wanders into this field, and he does so hazily enough. . . . 
From him you may learn, “it is obvious that the new medium is 
bound, for a time, to be torn between the influence of the motion- 
picture technic and that of the spoken drama”’, and, “it is much too 
early yet to say just how the two elements will combine.” That, in- 
deed, is caution. However, it is evidently not too early to say that the 
talkies are in process of replacing the screen’s greatest assets—its 
mobility and plastic qualities—by an admittedly hybrid substitute, 
and this study in conflict is set forth by two contradictory statements 
at different points in Mr. de Mille’s article. “The talkie is, and must 
remain, visually a motion-picture. What the eye sees in it is very 
different from what the eye sees on the stage, and this fact alone indi- 
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cates that it is the element of sight which will force the talkie to be 
governed more by the technic of the motion-picture than by that of 
the theatre.” However: “. . . . it seems that the false speed of the 
silent picture must be brought down more nearly to approach the 
more realistic tempo of the stage.” 

Not in Mr. de Mille’s article, nor in any similar set of theories, nor 
in any of the all-talking pictures thus far exhibited, is there any 
answer to this problem. Nor is there any substantial support for his 
statement that the talking pictures can or will “preserve, as far as may 
be desirable, the fluid movement of the motion-picture while losing 
nothing of the psychological value of the spoken word” on the stage. 


\ 
o 





Oedipus the King and Oedipus at Colonos were presented by Leopold Jessner on a 
single bill at the State Playhouse in Berlin, where they were seen in adapted versions 
rather than as translations. Fritz Kortner played Oedipus. The sets are by Poelzig. 
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The appearance of the 1929 Yearbook of the Wurtemberg 
State Theatre reminds us of the service continuously afforded 
to the smaller German cities by their official repertory thea- 
tres. Stuttgart has two of the finest playhouses on the 
continent, both designed by Max Littmann. Here is the 
“Grosses” house, described by Sheldon Cheney as “probably 
the noblest theatre front in Europe.” When the crowds 
are hurrying through the park toward the portals at night, 
Mr. Cheney says, ‘the facade, warmed by the recently 
installed lighting system, combines nobility and brightness, 
dignity and glamour, in just the proportions right for a true 
theatricality.” 














A single week in January brought to the two Stuttgart 
repertory houses Shakespeare’s All's Well That Ends Well, 
Richard III, six operas including Wagner, Puccini, Offen- 
bach and Strauss, and five plays by Lessing, Tolstoy and 
contemporary playwrights, as well as a dance program and a 
Lessing Anniversary “conference.” At the same time a 
third allied house, by way of variety, was playing The Trial 
of Mary Dugan, and Grock was in town. The standard 
of acting and staging is exceptionally high. 




















Importance and wide latitude are given to stage design as 
well as to other production factors in the Wurtemberg State 
Theatres. When Smetana’s Die verkaufte Braut, or The 
Bartered Bride, was produced by Swoboda, it used this 
essentially decorative set by Cziossek, which may be con- 
trasted to the expressionistic set by the same artist for All's 


Well That Ends Well (see page opposite ). 








Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, whose cen- 
tenary is being celebrated in many of 
the theatres in Germany by productions 
of Minna von Barnhelm, Emilia 
Galotti and Nathan the Wise. 




















“JOURNEY’S END” 


Broadway in Review 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


HE feeblest month of a feeble season was triumphantly re- 
deemed by Gilbert Miller’s importation and production, on 


March 22nd, of the English war play, Journey’s End, a 
singularly restrained and moving piece of writing, admirably di- 
rected and acted. One of those all-too-rare occasions in the theatre 
which are completely satisfying and memorable. 

The author of Journey’s End, R. C. Sherriff, is an English insur- 
ance agent, whose name was unknown until the play set London 
audiences and critics to wiping tears from their eyes. Gilbert Mil- 
ler, who recently forswore all original producing in America, car- 
ried out his policy of importing English companies intact by re- 
hearsing a second cast for Journey’s End. The English critics, it 
appears, were not favorably impressed by this second production, 
which seemed to them hastily rehearsed, badly directed and acted, 
and altogether unworthy of the fine play made so instantaneously 
famous by the original company. The showing made by the sec- 
ond company here indicated that (1) the critics were wrong, or (2) 
the company improved enormously before the New York opening, 
or (3) the original company must have been superhuman. For it 
is difficult to imagine a better performance at all important points. 

Journey’s End could not have been written by an American, and 
would have been rather different if written sooner. Coming some 
ten years after the armistice, it is the greater for an impartial ten- 
derness and restrained, hopeless sympathy which would have been 
hard to achieve just after the smoke and corpses had been cleared 
away. There is a far wider gap between the temper of Journey's 
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End and our own best war play, What Price Glory, than can be ac- 
counted for by the shorter time Americans were in the war. There 
is a real national difference. Journey’s End is English, or British, 
through and through. To some hard-boiled Americans it may seem 
here and there a trifle sentimental, a trifle like wearing its heart on 
its sleeve. On examination I do not believe this objection would 
be supportable or actually an objection. 

The action of Journey’s End takes place in an officers’ dug-out 
a few yards from the front line trenches in March, 1918. The story 
is of the simplest, and neither in it nor in the telling of it is there 
a false note. The company commander, Stanhope, is a brilliant, 
capable product of the English public school, who drinks far too 
much, solely because it is the only means he has of stilling an inner 
terror and sickness which come over him in moments of danger. 
His second in command, Osborne, is a quiet, sensitive, competent 
schoolmaster of about forty. ‘There is a matter-of-fact, middle- 
class, middle-aged, unimaginative lieutenant, a rotter, who fakes 
neuralgia just before an attack and has to be threatened with a gun. 
Into this underground refuge of tired, gallant men comes a young- 
ster, Raleigh, one week out of training camp. Stanhope was three 
years ahead of him at school, Stanhope had fallen in love with his 
sister. The last thing that Stanhope wants is to see this face, this 
echo of another quieter life where he, who needs a bottle a day to 
keep his nerve, is still thought of as a spotless hero. A general 
attack by the Germans is expected. Stanhope is ordered to arrange 
a raid and bring back a German prisoner. Reluctantly he agrees 
to the Colonel’s choice of Osborne and Raleigh. Osborne is killed. 
Later in the day Raleigh is killed. 

The detail, the incidents and the conversations which bring the 
story to life are extraordinarily good. The play contains dozens of 
brief scenes, each of which flows naturally, quietly into the next, 
but each of which is distinct in itself. Several of these scenes are 
funny, several exciting, others are deeply disturbing, unforgettable. 
A strange and moving scene is that of the minutes Osborne and 
Raleigh spend together before going out on the raid. It is cour- 
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Journey's End, by a hitherto unknown 
English author, R. C. Sherriff, at once 
duplicated its London success when Gilbert 
Miller, by arrangement with Maurice 
Browne, brought a second company to New 
York in March. Lacking almost entirely 
in plot, and written with deliberate under- 
emphasis and urbanity, it realizes the futil- 
ity of war by a restraint made overwhelm- 
ing with its calm and_ gallantry. 
Above, Derek Williams as Second Lieu- 
tenant Raleigh, and Colin-Keith Johnston 
as Captain Stanhope. 
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R. C. Sherrift’s Journey's End, which looks back on a sector 
near St. Quentin from a distance of ten years, concerns 
four days in the lives of a dozen British soldiers. Their 
stories of life and death are played through to the end in 
this single set, always intensely alive and adapted to the taut 
atmosphere and uncertainty of trench warfare drama. 
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ageous, deeply sympathetic. It strips down to its essentials the soul 
of an aching atom about to be crushed under the wheels of a huge 
war. 

All of the men in Journey’s End are seen not as soldiers, heroes, 
or villains, but as individuals. The drawing is done with a curi- 
ously sure understatement. There is not a single caricature. The 
weak lieutenant, with his pathological fear and his excuse of neu- 
ralgia and his narrow, hysterical, sordid mind, is not held up for us 
to scorn, but to understand. Stanhope, Raleigh and Osborne are, 
if you like, heroes, but their heroism is only a by-product, some- 
thing that naturally follows from being true to themselves rather 
than to some author’s idea of them. 

One cannot help feeling, all the way through, that this is exactly 
the way things happened among men who hated the war, who went 
through with it, after nearly four years, with gallant weariness and 
stoical disillusion. ‘There is no comment anywhere to show what 
the author thinks of war. You can guess, but you cannot hear 
him saying it is horrible or cruel, or ought to be stopped, or must 
never happen again. There is a better way to speak of war than by 
such editorializings or shoutings worked into a play. Let the char- 
acters do what they would have done, speak for themselves, and the 
moral is unescapable. 

It is a better war play than What Price Glory because it repre- 
sents war as the majority of the men knew it who fought in it. 
There is nothing in Journey’s End as wild-humored, as gorgeously 
written as the characters of Sergeant Quirt and Captain Flagg, but 
What Price Glory was more concerned with the conflict between 
these two than with the war itself, and the actual war scenes of What 
Price Glory were not as good as the passages between Quirt and 
Flagg. Journey’s End is the war after four years, the war of obedi- 
ent civilians who grit their teeth, the war of a nearly exhausted na- 
tion, not the war of adventure and cognac and Mam’selles. It is 
more subdued, more hopeless, more tragic, more grown up and 
much nearer to the real thing. 

Gilbert Miller imported and produced Journey’s End. The pro- 
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gram credits James Whale with the direction of it. And it is good 
direction, completely in key with the play’s heartbreaking quiet and 
bursts of anger, terror, agonized memory and abstraction. Nor 
does one see how the acting could very well have been improved. 
The men—there are no women in the cast—are all excellent. Leon 
Quartermaine as Osborne made the deepest impression on me, but 
Colin Keith-Johnston as Captain Stanhope, Derek Williams as 
young Raleigh, Henry Wenman as Trotter, Victor Stanley as 
Mason, Jack Hawkins as Hibbert, the sufferer from neuralgia, were 
fine. 

One of the effects of anything so simple and desperately genuine 
and clear-eyed as Journey’s End is to leave the spectator over- 
whelmed and upset. It will be some weeks before I shall be able 
to write about it calmly. 

By comparison the rest of the month’s offerings seem hardly worth 
discussing. Except for Rachel Crothers’ Let Us Be Gay, there was 
nothing thoroughly good even of its own kind,—an inferior Ibsen, 
an almost unbelievably thin Milne, an early and hollow O'Neill, 
a fair Andreyev, a murdered Schnitzler. 

Let Us Be Gay, thanks at least fifty per cent to its extremely com- 
petent direction by the author herself, seemed one of the best of 
recent American social comedies. We have few enough of these, 
and as a rule those that we do have lack sparkle and surface smartt- 
ness and civilized irresponsibility. Our comedies of week-ends, 
evening dresses and boiled shirts are inclined to slide into farce at 
one end, and into serious discussion of “problems” at the other. 
Miss Crothers’ highly diverting play keeps clear of farce, but it 
does, more than once, ring a little loud with its author’s very 
positive convictions about love and marriage. 

A divorced couple meet by accident on a week-end party, after 
years of silence but not forgetfulness. The hostess tells the wife off 
to lure her former husband away from a young girl, whose engage- 
ment, thanks to him, seems in danger. After some very amusing 
incidents and a great deal of pleasant talk, perhaps a little too 
much talk, the couple are reunited. Francine Larrimore plays the 
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At the Manhattan Opera House, late 
this month, the Neighborhood Playhouse 
will present three new “orchestral 
dramas” for their second festival of 
dance and music: Richard Strauss’ sym- 
phony, Ein Heldenleben, Charles Grif- 
fes’ tone poem, The White Peacock, and 
George Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, 
No. 1. In addition to the new program, 
Bloch’s symphony, /srael, Borodin’s On 
the Steppes of Central Asia and the 
Debussy Nocturnes Nuages and Fetes 
will be repeated from last year’s presen- 
tation. ‘The entire production is to be 
under the direction of Irene Lewisohn, 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor. 
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George Maillard Kesslere 


Ronny Johansson (above) and Ben- 
jamin Zemach (left) will again 
be among the featured dancers in 
the Neighborhood Playhouse’s sym- 
phonic program in late April. 
Miss Johansson will dance in the 
Debussy Nocturnes Nuages and 
Feétes. Mr. Zemach is seen here 
in Dances from Prince Igor. 
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For six years the Jitney Players, with trucks, tents and open 
air equipment, have been strolling over the East in itinerant, 
early day fashion, building up their road and repertory as 
they travel. ‘This spring, following a winter of touring 
colleges and schools, they brought Sheridan’s 4 Trip to 
Scarborough and Lady Gregory’s The Dragon to New York, 
first at the Cherry Lane Theatre and then at the Province- 
town Playhouse. . . . The duel scene in Act I of the Sher- 
idan piece was played with particular zest by Harrison 
Dowd and David Elliot (left), leading comedian of the 
company. . .. The Jitney Players will be out on the road 
again next summer, under the direction of Bushnell Cheney. 
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wife with her robust and resourceful competence. The rest of the 
cast is good—Warren Williams, Rita Vale, Adele Klaer and Bruce 
Alexander in particular. One performance, that of an unusually 
well-written and original character, is so exceptional that, after 
the lapse of a few weeks, I find it the largest part of what I re- 
member of the play. It is the character of a downright, irritable, 
wise and humorous old lady, Mrs. Boucicault. She is the best- 
drawn old lady I have seen in an American comedy, and what 
Charlotte Granville does to the part, with perfect command and a 
great fund of dry explosive humor, is really wonderful. 

We do not have nearly enough good directors. Miss Crothers is 
certainly one of them. I wish that between plays of her own she 
could be more often induced to slap and pull vigorous life into the 
plays of others, as she did with Exceeding Small. 

Edward G. Robinson is one of our most notable character actors. 
It is difficult to forget the sinister crook he created in The Racket, 
and in many other parts he has shown himself versatile, imaginative 
and skillful. Now he appears in Kibitzer, which is partly of his 
own authorship and partly that of Jo Swerling. It is an amusing 
play, if uneven, and too concentrated on a subject matter a little 
thin for three acts. A kibitzer, in East Side dialect, is (to sum up 
columns of definition which the play’s appearance started in the 
newspapers) a man who watches other people at cards and tells 
them what they ought to have played. In Kibitzer Mr. Robinson 
is Lazarus, the middle-aged Jewish proprietor of a small, unsuc- 
cessful cigar store. The boys meet in his store for pinochle. Laza- 
rus himself never plays, but he whips cards out of the players’ 
hands and knows just when the ace should have been played instead 
of the jack. And meanwhile the bills pile up and his daughter has 
not had a new dress in months. Lazarus, owing to his daughter’s 
infatuation for a young blade who is impersonating the son of a 
rich speculator, saves the speculator’s life. The speculator wants 
to reward him, and takes out his check book. This is the best and 
truest scene in the play. Lazarus cannot decide how much to ask 
for. His indecision and perfectly frank calculations as to what 
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is the best bet are extremely amusing. The speculator suggests that 
they go into partnership on a block of shares of whose value he is 
uncertain. He will let Lazarus decide when to sell. Lazarus sets 
up a ticker in his cigar store. With the whole neighborhood watch- 
ing the tape in a scene of riotous farce, the stock goes up and up. 
Lazarus hangs on. The stock crashes and he hasn’t sold. Cleaned 
out—back to where he was, a debtor who knows how other people 
should have played their money. Ironical happy ending: the tele- 
phone rings during the hysterical last act, and the only person calm 
enough to answer it is Lazarus’ feeble-minded brother, who, as is 
his custom whenever anything is asked of him, answers “Yes, sure” 
and hangs up the receiver, thereby instructing the broker to sell— 
just before the crash. A rather biting comment on stock gambling. 
But most of the play centers on Lazarus and his weakness for tell- 
ing other people what they ought to have done. Although the title 
and the trait it describes are rubbed in a little too hard, there are 
excellent touches all through, and one very funny scene. Mr. 
Robinson does an excellent job of a kind that is new to him. 

Warren F. Lawrence (brother of Vincent Lawrence) had an ex- 
cellent idea in Conflict, but, as so often happens, he embroils the 
character in too much plot, sub-plot and counter plot to create an 
effective whole. In spots his play is a good character study of a 
war hero, an ace, who finds the civilian grindstone a little beneath 
him and is further handicapped by marrying a rich wife. But Mr. 
Lawrence gets interested in complicated triangles and parallelo- 
grams of love, and at the end the character is just another winner 
in a happy ending. His hero, attractive, baffled, conceited, self- 
mistrusting, unhappy and completely maladjusted, comes to life 
more than the play warrants through the natural, capable acting of 
Spencer Tracy, a young man with a sure touch and an ability to 
concentrate on the character he is trying to create. With good 
opportunity, Mr. Tracy ought to be heard from more emphatically 
in the future. 

The Provincetown Players gave us a very early O’Neill with one 
act and one character, Before Breakfast. It is a tour de force of a 
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rather insistent, clumsy kind. The woman talks all the way through 
to an unheard, invisible character (except for one moment when a 
hand stretches through a doorway) and by her nagging drives him 
to commit suicide off-stage. But as the play is not well written, 
and as Mary Blair gave the impression that her soliloquy had an 
audience, it can hardly be added to the sum total of things one 
likes to remember. 

Before Breakfast was followed by The Earth Between, by Virgil 
Geddes—an inarticulate, halting yet at times inexplicably effective 
farm tragedy. It was on the whole hard to bear, but Mr. Geddes 
has a fearless if stumbling talent, and one wants to hear more from 
him. There was a scene in a hay-loft, between Bette Davis and 
William Challee, which glowed with light, and almost, almost told 
us something. .. . 

My respect increases constantly for Eva Le Gallienne and the 
serious and thoroughly uncompromising job she is trying to do at 
her Civic Repertory Theatre. Miss Le Gallienne herself has fail- 
ings as an actress, though those of us who watched her do ten lines 
as a maid in a scene from Peter Ibbetson at the Duse Fellowship 
benefit caught a glimpse of a newer, gayer, more complete per- 
former than perhaps ever before. Fortunately she now has Alla 
Nazimova to help her, as Mme. Ranevskaya in the Cherry 
Orchard, and in the title role of Andreyev’s Katerina. This is an 
exotic play, sometimes exciting, sometimes talky and dull, but Mme. 
Nazimova herself is magnificent. It is the study of a woman, 
who takes many lovers after her husband has suspected her of in- 
fidelity, and because of his suspicion. ‘The direction is slow and 
never very good. The chief fault of the Civic Repertory, the in- 
feriority of the men to the women, is again evident, though Donald 
Cameron does an excellent piece of work. Mme. Nazimova puts 
all the others in the shade, with a character study beautiful, under- 
lined with lovely gestures, showing mysterious layers of feeling. 
But Katerina is not one of Andreyev’s best plays. 

Somewhere toward the bottom of Ibsen’s plays comes, I am sure, 
The Lady from the Sea, crowded with a symbolic supernaturalism 
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that is never successfully woven into the characters. I am sorry 
that Blanche Yurka should have chosen it to follow upon her ex- 
cellent production of The Wild Duck and her interesting, if un- 
even, production of Hedda Gabler. The whole performance, 
which would have to be very imaginative and most carefully di- 
rected to alleviate the strained quality of the play itself, went to 
pieces in the last two acts, and Miss Yurka failed along with the 
rest. The lady’s strange attraction for the sea and the incredible 
ship’s mate are beyond our depth. Perhaps it would be better to 
leave this play on the library shelf. 

It was not a full month, and the other events must be very small 
indeed to deserve no more than the following brief lines. Buckaroo 
(by A. W. and E. L. Barker and Charles Beahan): sixty-five or 
more real cowboys, cowgirls, horses, donkeys in a confused, over- 
populated, badly acted and worse directed melodrama of rodeo life. 
Directed by Hamilton Macfadden. A good performance by Nydia 
Westman ... Young Alexander (by Hardwick Nevin): alternate 
pages of anachronistic wise-cracks and pale blank verse from the 
life of Alexander of Macedon. A complete waste of Henry Hull. 
Alexander says, ““Aw, what’s the use,” and tells his soldiers the 
story of the Phoenician drummer. Several striking sets by Jo Miel- 
ziner. . . . Meet the Prince (by A. A. Milne): a wisp of an idea 
buttered with thin playfulness over three slow acts. Mary Ellis and 
Basil Sydney not up to their best. When Milne is thin, nothing is 
thinner. . . . Playing with Love (Schnitzler’s Liebelei): at the 
Cherry Lane, by well-meaning performers. Vienna’s melancholy in 
the manner of a New England farm tragedy. . . . Gauvin’s French 
musical comedy troupe (in Ta Bouche and others): probably a 
second rate company. No girls, no whoopee, but so gayly and in- 
telligently and audibly sung and acted that it came as a welcome 
relief from the overpopulated tumult of our own musicals... . 
Spring Is Here (Aarons and Freedley; book by Owen Davis, music 
and lyrics by Rodgers and Hart): Glenn Hunter’s first step in 
musical comedy. A cheerful show, with some very good music. . . 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The Novelist as Dramatist 


By ERNEST BOYD 


Silver Box, from the latest, Escape—twenty years of inter- 

esting retrospect in the history of the contemporary English 
theatre. It was in 1904 that a young actor named Harley Granville- 
Barker, who had produced several plays for the London Stage So- 
ciety, was invited by J. H. Vedrenne to superintend the production 
of The Two Gentlemen of Verona at the Court Theatre. Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker, it so happened, felt that something ought to be done 
about Bernard Shaw, so he stipulated that Mr. Vedrenne should 
join him in giving six matinée performances of Candida. This was 
done in the spring of that year; in the fall the famous Vedrenne— 
Granville-Barker season at*the Court Theatre opened. For three 
years these two enterprising gentlemen demonstrated that it was 
possible to do good plays in London and make them pay. 

They also demonstrated that a new school of British dramatists 
had come into existence, who were ready to take up the succession 
of Sir Arthur Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. They were lucky 
enough to have on their second programme “a new and unpublished 
play” by Bernard Shaw, which happened to be John Bull’s Other 
Island, somewhat of a change after Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
the Hippolytus of Euripides. From that moment the Court Theatre 
became a sort of Shavian repertory theatre, seven hundred and one 
performances out of a total of nine hundred and eighty-eight being 
plays by Shaw. ‘This was the first time that his work was ade- 
quately and extensively presented to English playgoers, and never 
since has the high standard of those memorable productions been 


TL sive 2 years separate the earliest play in this volume,* The 





* Plays, by John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 
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surpassed ; very rarely has it been reached. Bernard Shaw certainly 
has reason to remember the Vedrenne—Granville-Barker régime at 
the Court Theatre, from which his present fame and success in the 
theatre date. 

John Galsworthy is another who must often think gratefully of 
that Vedrenne—Granville-Barker enterprise, thanks to which he 
made his début as a dramatist on the 25th of September, 1906. If 
one were not reminded by this collected volume of his plays that 
twenty years have elapsed since that date, it would be difficult to 
realize that even Shaw was comparatively unknown outside purely 
intellectual and radical circles until a few years before the War. 
When Granville-Barker produced The Silver Box, the author was 
relatively unknown. He had published several volumes over a 
pseudonym, and just brought out the first part of the Forsyte saga, 
The Man of Property. That and The Island Pharisees were the 
only books to which he had signed his name when he directed his 
attention to the theatre. He was then almost forty. 

His beginnings as a dramatist, therefore, are inseparably bound 
up with that English repertory theatre movement which loomed so 
large and so hopefully on the theatrical horizon during the first 
fourteen years of this century. Where are those plays of yester- 
year: The Voysey Inheritance, by Granville-Barker, The Return of 
the Prodigal, by St. John Hankin, Chains, by Elizabeth Baker, 
Stanley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, Githa Sowerby’s Rutherford and 
Son? Those were the names one heard between 1904 and 1914, in 
London and Birmingham and Manchester—wherever the theatre 
was taken seriously. These were the “dramatists of revolt’, the 
first offshoots of the Shavian tree. Side by side with them marched 
John Galsworthy with Joy, Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, The Eldest 
Son, The Fugitive, and most appropriately on the eve of the World 
War, The Mob. 

All of them appear in chronological order in the present volume, 
and with them, of course, are the post-war plays: 4 Bit o’ Love 
(1915), The Foundations (1917), The Skin Game (1920), 4 
Family Man (1921), Loyalties (1922), Windows (1922), The 
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Forest (1924), Old English (1924), The Show (1925), Escape 
(1926). With six one-acters, the dramatic works of John Gals- 
worthy now number twenty-five. Twenty-five plays in twenty years, 
a substantial contribution from a writer who is also the author of 
more than a dozen full length novels. Save for the works of Shaw, 
Galsworthy’s alone survive to remind us that once upon a time 
there were other potential giants in the land of repertory theatre. 
Some, it is true, are dead, such as St. John Hankin and Stanley 
Houghton, but others have changed their vein or remain silent. 
More than the actual span of the years has cut us off abruptly from 
the mood and the atmosphere of that period when the Manchester 
Repertory Theatre, the Court Theatre and the Abbey Theatre 
seemed to present something like a homogeneous intellectual move- 
ment in the drama. 

Nevertheless, Shaw and Galsworthy are still with us; very much so, 
in fact; more than we could ever have anticipated twenty years ago, 
for both of them have reached that happy condition of being good 
“box-office attractions.” People have been heard to murmur that 
certain of their plays sound a little old-fashioned, but revivals of 
Shaw, if not of Galsworthy, usually fill the theatre. We no longer 
go to shudder delightedly at his heresies, but to be vastly entertained 
by his consummate craftsmanship and his dexterous dialogue. Gals- 
worthy, too, is a clever craftsman, but does he entertain us in the same 
way? I fear not. Although it is constantly said that the early Gals- 
worthy plays are the best, The Silver Box, Strife, and Justice, there 
is no noticeable effort made to revive them, to put them to the test of 
twenty years later. As a matter of actual fact, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether The Silver Box is better than Loyalties, but it is, I think, 
a fair criticism to say that the pre-War plays are, on the whole, 
superior to the post-War, that none of the former is quite so feeble as 
Windows, A Bit o’ Love, or Escape. 

Galsworthy once wrote: “It might be said of Shaw’s plays that he 
creates characters who express feelings which they have not got. It 
might be said of mine, that I create characters who have feelings 
which they cannot express.” Of the characters portrayed by Gals- 
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worthy the novelist, that might with some truth be said. Quintes- 
sentially English himself, in such a work as the cycle of Forsyte 
stories his “genius for under-expression,” to quote his own phrase, 
greatly intensifies the reality of the life he has undertaken to por- 
tray. His plays, on the contrary, are rather too fully expressed in 
terms of the thesis which he invariably undertakes to expound. So 
far from being inarticulate, his characters are too eloquent, they state 
their respective cases with all the logic of trained advocates, for they 
are just the mouthpieces of Galsworthy’s determination to remind us, 
as Ashley Dukes has said, “with patient regularity that there are two 
sides to every question.” 

Thinking over the nineteen major dramas which Galsworthy has 
written, one is immediately impressed by the regularity with which 
one after another becomes the scrupulously fair statement of some 
usually insoluble problem, rather than the delineation and interpre- 
tation of character. In the pre-War group what issues are raised? 
The Silver Box informs us that there is one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor; Strife sets forth the opposing claims of Capital 
and Labor; Justice proves that, with the best intentions in the world, 
we cannot be just by merely being legal; The Pigeon that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to administer charity helpfully, and in The Mob we 
learn that crowds are fickle and hate individuals who defy them. 

The plays since the War betray the same preoccupation with the 
problems of society, but now Galsworthy has shifted the emphasis 
from the general to the particular, from the community to the family. 
The Skin Game contrasts the rich parvenu and the country gentle- 
man; Windows implies that little can be done with an unruly daugh- 
ter, 4 Family Man that domestic life is less beautiful and more com- 
plicated than the sentimentalists admit. In Escape, however, he re- 
verts to his favorite type of conundrum: what should one do if an 
escaped convict throws himself upon one’s mercy? The Founda- 
tions, completely in the early manner, contrasts the slum and the 
mansion, and The Forest sets out the clash of civilization and primi- 
tive life. Loyalties, undoubtedly the best of the later plays, displays 
the individual at grips with his personal traditions and duty to society. 
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Unlike Shaw, Galsworthy has no doctrine to preach, although he 
is as well aware as Shaw of the harshness and absurdities of conven- 
tions that no longer correspond to realities. His aim is essentially 
expository. As he has written: “Every grouping of life and char- 
acter has its inherent moral; and the business of the dramatist is so 
to pose the group as to bring the moral poignantly to the light of 
day.” ‘This conception is one to which he has been more faithful 
than most writers whose theories so often bear only the slightest re- 
lation to their own practice. He balances his groups, each com- 
posed of various types who, while differing slightly amongst them- 
selves, combine in giving collective expression to the viewpoint of 
the group as a whole. From the contrasted situation of the groups 
the public can draw its own moral. Galsworthy pities but he never 
preaches. 

Notwithstanding the essential humanity of the situations and the 
questions with which he deals, despite an external realism, there is 
some quality of abstractness in Galsworthy which detracts from his 
power as a dramatist. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, one of the few 
critics who has rated him more highly as a dramatist than as a novel- 
ist, has argued that the very fact that his characters are abstract, that 
is, types rather than individuals, is an advantage. “Types,” she says, 
“are always more convincing on the stage than individuals, the neces- 
sary personal touch being given by the actor.” To an age as fiercely 
interested as the present in problems of personality, of the individ- 
ual, as skeptical of the value of wasting time upon the consideration 
of abstractions, Galsworthy’s humanitarianism cannot make any last- 
ing appeal. If he were not so skilled in the mechanics of playmak- 
ing, his aloofness would be even more deadly than the didacticism of 
Shaw, for humor is not exactly his strong point. His interests, if 
not his illusions, are those of his particular period, which never 
seemed so far off as it does today. Vedrenne—Granville-Barker; 
1904-1929—surely the longest quarter of a century in modern history! 
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EURIPIDES 
The Modern Mind 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


URIPIDES “with all his faults the most tragic of the poets,” 
B= Aristotle, supreme among critics, whose claim to pro- 

nounce ever the final verdict has only of late been called into 
question. His judgment here points the latter-day attitude toward 
him: the great critic was wrong; he confused sadness and tragedy. 
Euripides is the saddest of the poets and for that very reason not the 
most tragic. A very great tragedian beyond all question, one of the 
world’s four very greatest, to all of whom belongs that strangest 
power, so to present the spectacle of pain that we are lifted to what 
we truly call the height of tragedy. 

Euripides can indeed walk “those heights exalted” but the dark 
depths of pain are what he knows best. He is “the poet of the 
world’s grief.” He feels, as no other writer has felt, the pitifulness 
of human life, as of children suffering helplessly what they do not 
know and can never understand. No poet’s ear has ever been so 
sensitively attuned as his to the still, sad music of humanity, a strain 
little heeded by that world of long ago. And along with that, some- 
thing then even more unheeded, the sense of the value of each indi- 
vidual human being. He alone of all the classic world so felt. It 
is an amazing phenomenon. Out of the pages written more than 
2,300 years ago sound the two notes which we feel are the dominants 
in our world today, the pitifulness of human life and the worth of 
everyone alive. A poet of the antique world speaks to us and we 
hear what seems peculiarly our own. 

There is an order of mind which is perpetually modern. All those 
possessed of it are akin, no matter what the lapse of time that sep- 
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arates them. When Professor Murray’s translations made Euripides 
popular in the early years of this century, what impressed people 
first of all was his astonishing modernity: he seemed to be speaking 
the very accent of 1900. Today another generation who have little 
care for the brightest stars of those years, George Meredith, Henry 
James, any or all of the great later Victorians, read Euripides as be- 
longing to them. So the younger generation in 400 B. C. felt, and 
so will they feel in many a century to come. Always those in the 
vanguard of their time find in Euripides an expression of their own 
spirit. He is the great exponent of the forever recurring modern mind. 

This spirit, always in the world and always the same, is primarily 
a destructive spirit, critical not creative. “The life without crit- 
icism,”’ Plato says, “is not worthy to be lived.” The modern minds 
in each generation are the critics who preserve us from a petrifying 
world, who will not leave us to walk undisturbed in the ways of our 
fathers. The established order is always wrong to them. But there 
is criticism and criticism. Cynical criticism is totally opposed to the 
temper of the modern mind. The wise king who looked upon all 
the works that his hands had wrought and on all the labor that he 
had labored to do and beheld that all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit was not a modern mind. To read Ecclesiastes is to feel, “This 
is what men have always thought at times and will always think”; 
it never carries the conviction, “This, just this is modern. It is the 
new note of today.” The same is true of. Voltaire, that other wisest 
man and greatest critic, whose mighty pen shook the old unhappy 
things of his day until their foundations gave way. He is not a 
modern mind. His attitude, given in brief by his “Je ne sais pas ce 
que c’est que la vie éternelle, mats celle-ci est une mauvaise plaisan- 
terie” is of another order. He is the critical intellect, directed upon 
human affairs but quite separated from “the human heart all ages 
live by,” and that is a separation the modern-minded know nothing 
of. Above all, they care for human life and human things and can 
never stand aloof from them. The salient characteristics of such 
spirits is that they are “acquainted with grief.” They suffer for 
mankind, and what preoccupies them is the problem of pain. They 
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behold, first and foremost, that most sorrowful thing on earth, injus- 
tice, and they are driven by it to a passion of revolt. Convention, so 
often a mask for injustice, they will have none of; in their pursuit 
of justice at any cost they tear away veils that hide hateful things; 
they call into question all pleasant and comfortable things. They 
are not of those who take “all life as their province”; what is good 
in the age they live in they do not regard; their eyes are fixed upon 
what is wrong. And yet they never despair. They are rebels, 
fighters. They will never accept defeat. It is this fact that gives 
them their profound influence, the fact that they who see so deep 
into wrong and misery and feel them so intolerable, never conclude 
the defeat of the mind of man. 

Such a spirit, critical, subversive, destructive, is very rarely em- 
bodied in a poet. On the great secular scale of literature the 
modern minds for the most part are negligible. It is in the nature 
of things that it should be so. Genius moves to creation, not to 
destruction. Only a very few have combined both. Three hundred 
years before Euripides there was such a one, completely a modern 
mind, who felt, as no one has ever felt more, the pitifulness of 
human life and the intolerable wrong of human injustice, and 
whose eyes were keen to pierce beneath fair surfaces, the greatest 
prophet of Israel, Isaiah. A burning coal was placed upon his lips 
and he uttered the most magnificent indictment ever delivered 
against those who work evil, and in words as beautifully tender as 
any ever spoken, the pity for those who suffer. 

Isaiah stands with Euripides as the great example of the modern 
mind in literature. On every page he speaks his protest against the 
wrong doing of men: “Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity. . . . Everyone followeth after rewards; they judge not for 
the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the widow come into them, 
which justify the wicked for reward and grind the faces of the 
poor, . . . which call evil good and good evil. . . . If one look to 
the land, behold the light is darkened in the heavens, behold trouble 
and darkness and dimness of anguish.” 

Side by side with the burning of his anger appears the depth of 
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his pity: “He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted. . . . As” 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you. . . . Can 
a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee. . . . I, even I, am he that comforteth thee, to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that 
sit in darkness out of the prison house. ... Oh, thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempest, . . . in a little wrath I hid my face from thee 
but with ever-lasting kindness will I have mercy upon thee.” 

Parallel passages in Euripides must not be sought for, or even 
passages strictly comparable, the method of writing is too unlike. 
Euripides’ indictment of evil is not to be found in this or that state- 
ment but in the entire body of his plays. The years of his manhood 
were the years of the great war between Athens and Sparta. His 
own country’s victories at first, her immensely spreading power, 
never dazzled his eyes. He looked at war and he saw through all 
the sham glory to the awful evil beneath and he wrote the Trojan 
W omen,—war as it appears to a handful of captive women waiting 
for the victors to carry them away to all that slavery means for 
women. The fall of Troy, the theme of the most glorious martial 
poetry ever written, ends in his play with one old broken-hearted 
woman, sitting on the ground, holding a dead child in her arms. 

So too it is impossible to show adequately by quotation his spirit 
of tender compassion for all the unfortunate and his sense of the 
worth of human life. He sets a poor ignorant peasant beside a 
royal princess and shows him at least her equal in nobility. Not 
Plato, the idealist, would have done that. Slaves, who, in the 
antique scale of human values were not persons any more but only 
goods and chattels, stand forth in his pages justified, men among 
men. He has another standard to measure by: “A man without 
fear cannot be a slave.” Old people, old women even and old 
slaves, completely negligible to the age he lived in, he touches with 
the deep pity of his perfect understanding. Hecuba “as full of 
grief as age, wretched in both,” remains with Lear the tenderest 
study in literature of desolate old age. That spirit of compassionate 
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love made him see deep into the human heart, deeper far than 
either of his two great predecessors. Not Aeschylus, not Sophocles, 
nobody indeed but he himself, could have drawn the picture of 
utter pain so utterly human that closes the Trojan Women. The 
herald of the victorious Greeks comes to tell Andromache that her 
son is to be thrown from the wall of Troy. She speaks to the child. 


ANDROMACHE: *Go, die my best-beloved, my cherished one, 
in fierce men’s hands, leaving me here alone. 
Pets ss koe ee ae Weepest thou? 
Nay, why, my little one? Thou canst not know. 
How shall it be? One horrible spring... . 

deep . . . deep 

And none to pity thee. Thou little thing, 
That curlest in my arms, what sweet scents cling 
All round thy neck. . . . Kissme. This one time. 
Not ever again. Put up thine arms and climb 
About my neck: now kiss me, lips to lips. . . . 


When the little boy has been killed, his mother is gone, on her way 
to Greece in a Greek ship, and the dead body is brought to the 
grandmother, who holds it in her arms and speaks to it. 


HecvuBa: Ah, what a death hath found thee, little one. 
ee Poor little child. 
Was it our ancient wall so savagely hath rent 
Thy curls, here, . . . where the bone-edge frayed 
Grins white; . . . Ah, God. I will not look— 
Ye tender arms, how from the shoulder loose 
Ye drop. And dear proud lips, so full of hope 
and closed forever. What false words you spoke 
At day break when he crept into my bed, 
Called me kind names, and promised: ‘Grandmother, 
When thou art dead I will cut close my hair, 
And lead out all the captains to ride by 
Thy tomb.” ‘Tis I—old, homeless, childless, 
that for thee now, must shed cold tears. 


These are no austere figures, awfully remote, lifted to heights of 
tragedy inaccessible. The human heart was what Euripides cared 





*Gilbert Murray tr. (with omissions). 
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about, and the mythical princess and queen of far-fabled Troy have 
become suffering women, who feel what women everywhere have 
felt, their only throne that which sorrows build. A supreme mas- 
ter in human nature added those slight touches that bring them 
close to us, the sweet smell of the baby’s neck as the mother buried 
her face there for the last time; the old woman remembering the 
small boy climbing on to her bed of a morning to tell her how he 
would lead his captains out gloriously for her when she was dead. 
No tragic exaltation is here but the most poignant pain perhaps 
ever painted. Few passages in all literature can be set beside it. 

The speculative side of the modern mind, the spirit that is for- 
ever examining and calling into question, is less easy to do justice to 
by quotation. In Isaiah it underlies all his denunciations, and the 
most cursory reading discovers it. Here and there, too, it finds ex- 
pression in some isolated piece of acute critical judgment. That 
keen, questioning mind saw evils that even yet, after 2,600 years, are 
not clearly seen as such: ‘Woe unto them that join field to field 
that they may be placed alone in the earth,’—the evil of great 
landed estates is there, in brief, England’s land question today. 
Euripides’ well known words about women in the Medea, familiar 
quotation to woman-suffragists so short a time ago, are a perfect 
parallel of far-sighted criticism: 


But we, they say, live a safe life at home, 

While they, the men, go forth in arms to war. 
Fools. Three times would I rather take my stand 
with sword and shield than bring to birth one child. 


But in truth the critical spirit is stamped upon Euripides as upon 
no other poet. He lived in a day when criticism was dominating 
more and more the thought in Athens. Life went at a rapid pace 
in that brilliant city, and the bare half century that separated 
Euripides from Aeschylus saw astonishing changes. Signs of them 
are not to be sought for in Sophocles. Even though his long life 
did not end until a year or two after Euripides’ death, he belonged 
to an earlier day. Or rather is it true that Sophocles was aloof 
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from the spirit of his age and would always have been so no matter 
what the age. He was first and last the artist, who looked at human | 
beings apart from himself as subjects for his art, and who took life 
as he found it. Passionate protest in face of the facts of life would 
have seemed to him the action of a child. “Such was the pleasure 
of the gods, angry haply at my race of old,” is the final comment 
of the innocent but blinded, blackened, ruined Oedipus. Questions 
where none could answer Sophocles would not ask. Over against 
him stand the other two, greatly different but akin. The spirit of | 
inquiry dawning in Aeschylus’ day had moved him, too, to wonder 
and surmise. He was never one to acquiesce in what he found 
because it was there. He dismissed in one brief sentence a central | 
—perhaps the central—dogma of Greek thought, that great pros- | 
perity is viewed jealously by heaven and ends in misery: “I hold | 
my own mind and think apart from other men. Not prosperity but | 
sin brings misery.” He, too, saw war with clear eyes, and Sopho- 
cles’ tranquil acquiescence in ‘all Olympus’ faded hierarchy” was | 
never possible to him. Completely a modern mind he was not. He 
would never, under no circumstances, in no age, have seen mankind 
as chiefly pitiable. Indeed pity was not a major emotion with him. 
He had the soldier’s temper which faces what is next to come with 
never a look back to mourn what is past. But even more than this, 
stamped upon his whole work is the conviction that human beings 
are capable of grandeur, and that calamity met greatly is justified. 
Passionate protest against the facts of life is no more to be found 
in him than in Sophocles, but for a totally different reason: a hero’s 
death awakens neither pity nor indignation. 

Completely unlike him in this point, Euripides is nevertheless his | 
spiritual son; he inherits directly from him, passing over Sophocles 
as though he had never been. Aeschylus disregarded the current 
religion; Euripides directly attacked it. Again and again he shows 
the gods in accordance with the popular conception of them, lustful, 
jealous, moved by meanest motives, utterly inferior to the human 
beings they bring disaster upon, and he will have none of them: 
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Say not there are adulterers in Heaven, 
Long since my heart has known it false. 
God if he be God lacks in nothing, 

All these are dead unhappy tales. 


His final rejection, “If gods do evil then they are not gods,” is 
essentially a rejection of man’s creating God in his own image, a 
practice that was to hold the world completely for centuries after 
him and is today more common than not. So can a master mind 
outstrip the ages. Of certainties he had few: 


For who knows if the thing that we call death 
is life, and our life dying—who can know? 
Save only that all we beneath the sun 

are sick and suffering, and those gone before 
not sick, not touched with evil. 


Aristophanes’ indictment of him in the Frogs is summed up in the 
charge that he taught the Athenians “to think, see, understand, 
suspect, question everything.” 

He was, the stories that have come down about him say, an un- 
happy man. He withdrew from the world and lived the life of a 
recluse in his library, “gloomy, unsmiling, averse to society,” runs 
an ancient description of him. A misanthrope, they said, who pre- 
ferred books to men. Never was a judgment less true. He fled 
from the world of men because he cared for men too much. He 
could not bear the poignant pity of his own heart. His life had 
fallen on unhappy times. As final defeat drew ever nearer, Athens 
grew terrified, fierce, cruel. And Euripides had a double burden 
to carry, the sensitiveness of a great poet and the aching of a 
modern mind. How could such a one endure to come into contact 
with what his city had learned to tolerate and to command. One 
thing alone to help her he had been fitted to do: he could so write 
as to show the hideousness of cruelty and men’s fierce passions, and 
the piteousness of suffering, weak, and wicked human beings, as to 
move men to that compassion which they were learning to forget. 

On these two scores it is easy to explain what at first sight seems 
puzzling, his great unpopularity in his life time and his unex- 
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ampled popularity shortly after his death. Only five of his plays 
were awarded a first prize, whereas Sophocles gained over twenty. 
Aristophanes has good words for Aeschylus and highest praise for 
Sophocles but nothing is too bad for him to say about Euripides. 
The modern mind is never popular in its own day. People hate 
being made to think, above all upon the fundamental problems 
religion treats of. Sophocles touched with the radiant glory of 
sublime poetry the figures of the ancient gods, and the Athenians 
went home from his plays with the pleasing conviction that old 
things were right. Aeschylus, who gained but eight prizes, suffered 
in his time for his religious views, although by Aristophanes’ day 
his unorthodoxy had become a tolerable orthodoxy. But Euripides 
was the arch-heretic, miserably disturbing, never willing to leave 
‘aman comfortably ensconced in his favorite convictions and preju- 
dices. Prizes were not for such as he. And yet, very soon after his 
death the verdict swung far to the other side and extraordinary tales 
of the way he was loved by all manner of men have come down to 
us. A dogma at best has a circumscribed life; heterodoxy of one 
generation is often the orthodoxy of the next. Euripides’ assaults 
upon the superstructure of religion were forgotten; what men re- 
membered and came to him for was the pitying understanding of 
their own suffering selves in a strange world of pain, and the cour- 
age to tear down old wrongs and never give up seeking for new things 
that should be good. Today we turn to him for the same reason. 
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MONUMENTA SCENICA 


HERE was theatre in those seventeenth and eighteenth century days. Mag- 
nificent theatre behind the beautiful baroque prosceniums of the playhouses 
built for kings and courts, and gay theatre in the formal settings of princely 
gardens. But that was not all. Every event of political and social importance was 





so dramatized that there was gorgeous theatre when a king rode out to hunt, when a 
wedding bound two noble houses, when princes visited each other, at great religious 
feasts, at fairs and at state funerals. ‘The greatest artists of the day rejoiced to serve 
this theatre, not only actors and playwrights, but poets and painters, architects and 
musicians. “The names of Palladio and Piranesi, of Pietro Gongaza, Inigo Jones, the 
Galli-Bibienas and Jacques Callot, of Lully and Rameau, are bound inseparably to 
the history of the playhouse. Travel was not so easy then and printing was still an 
































art and a luxury. And so whenever a beautiful play or pageant or festival had been 


conceived and staged, the patron, or sometimes the artist himself, would make a beauti- 
ful book, with pictures in many colors, to record the event and give it permanent 
memory. ‘These books they sent to other kings and courts, to relatives and friends 
and distant potentates so that they might share in some slight way the pleasure of 
the scene. 


Hundreds of these festival books have gradually found their way into the archives 
of the National Bibliothek in Vienna. Probably there are more of them there, and 
more beautiful examples, than any other place in the world. Yet they form simply 
one detail of this marvellous Vienna collection which represents the whole of the 
theatre of all times, its designs and projects, its buildings and productions as they 
have been conceived and recorded by draughtsmen and painters, lithographers, etchers 
and engravers throughout the centuries. Out of all that wealth, the curator, Josef 
Gregor, has picked about three hundred plates, reproduced them so perfectly that they 
could easily pass for originals, and made them into twelve portfolios which he calls 


Monumenta Scenica. 


The ninth of these portfolios, Passion Plays and the Secular Theatre in the Middle 


Ages, has just appeared, and awakened anew the enthusiasm for this great work 
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which grows with each approach to it. The portfolios that have preceded it are (1) 
L. O. Burnacini (1636-1707), a selection of costume designs, in the original colors, 
by the master of Baroque costume, the “Theatrical Engineer” to Emperor Leopold I.; 
(Il) Stage Scenery and Architectural Phantasies of the XV IIlth to XIXth Centuries; 
(111) Fancy Dress and Other Costumes by Antoine Daniel Bertoli (1677-1746), the 
drawing master to the Empress Maria Theresa; (1V) d pageant in Lorraine—The 
State Funeral of Duke Charles III (1618), a single portfolio that is worth the price 
of the entire set, made up of large miniatures by an unnamed Flemish artist, each one 
perfect in design, movement, color, composition, and together surely one of the 
world’s most thrilling pageant records; (V) The Old Flemish and Old Netherlandish 
Theatre, with drawings by Peter Breughel, Quast, etc., of the folk festivals (see 
page 354) that distinguished the lowlands and with reproductions of the old theatres 
of many stages, like the one illustrated on page 351, which have played such an impor- 
tant part in theatrical history; (VI) The Caroussel of Louis XIV, from the copy 
sent by Maria Theresa of Austria, the Queen of Louis XIV, to the Emperor, her 
cousin; (VII1) The Garden and the Stage in England, France and Spain; (VII11) 


, 


Grotesque Comedy and “Commedia dell’ Arte.’ 


There are still three portfolios to come, (X) Mortis Imagines; (X1) Festivals, 



































Illuminations, Banquets, and Fireworks in the Days of the “Roi Soleil” Louis XIV 
(1643-1715) ; and (XII) The Last Great Period of the Vienna Stage (1800-1835). 
In an earlier issue of THEATRE Arts (December, 1926), in a review of the first 





portfolios by Ashley Dukes, there were reproduced some of the costume designs by 
Burnacini and Bertoli, a stage set by Galliari made in 1821, and two of the designs 
from the State Funeral of Charles of Lorraine. ‘The design by Piranesi (page 352), 
and by Galli-Bibiena (page 353), reproduced here, are chosen for what they add to 
these earlier reproductions and for what they give both of the theatre of their day 
and of the artists. “he Bibiena is the final word in Baroque theatre design and in 
the perfection of that kind of drawing. And the Piranesi (from the set Carceri d']n- 
venzione) is, on the other hand, so completely modern in its feeling, its complexity, 
its use of levels, its emphasis on space and on material, that together, and especially 
if the Dutch market theatre on page 354 be added, they seem to indicate the range 
of subject and treatment in this remarkable work. 

It is impossible to speak of this book without superlatives. It is undoubtedly the 
most magnificent work on the theatre ever printed, a treasure for any library, a magic 


key to the beauties of the theatre’s past for the worker in today’s theatre. 





FREDERICK MORTON 














THE PLAYWRIGHT AS 
DIRECTOR 


By ELMER L. RICE 


TREET SCENE is the only play—of my own or anyone 
Sects I have ever directed. I can undertake, therefore, 

to do no more than record certain phases of that particular 
enterprise that seem to me to be not uninteresting, and certain 
random (and probably incoherent and irrelevant) reflections that 
derive from the doing of the work and from the contemplation of 
the finished job. 

It seems to me, then, rather interesting that the reviewers of the 
play, almost without exception, emphasized the importance and, if 
you will, the “significance” of the background against which the 
action of the play is projected: in this instance, the exterior of a 
rather shabby apartment-house—the home of nearly all the prin- 
cipal characters. And the reason that that seems interesting to me 
is that my original title for the play was Landscape With Figures— 
a title which I discarded because it seemed a little too special, and 
meaningful only to those to whom painting is important. I chose 
that title first, because, from the very beginning,—before the play 
was written even,—I conceived the house as the real protagonist of 
the drama, a brooding presence, which not only literally dominated 
the scene, but which integrated and gave a kind of dramatic unity to 
the sprawling and unrelated lives of the multitudinous characters 
and lent to the whole whatever “meaning” it may have. (It is a far 
cry, indeed, from Street Scene to the magnificent seventeenth century 
landscapes of Claude Lorrain, but a great work of art may readily 
inspire an alien and far lesser one; and more than once, in the course 
of writing Street Scene and of staging it, I recalled to memory, with 
a thrill of pleasure, those sweeping panoramas of Lorrain’s with 
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their towering architectural piles, at once dwarfing and “compos- 
ing” the human figures in the foreground.) 

In writing the play, therefore, I kept the house always in the fore- 
front of my consciousness. I knew exactly how it should look, how 
I wanted it to look. I described it carefully in my text: the door- 
way, the vestibule, the stoop, the railings, the sidewalk, the areaway, 
the number of windows and their architectural relation to each 
other. I knew where everybody lived and where everybody’s room 
was and what everybody’s room looked like. I followed the charac- 
ters upstairs and downstairs and around the corner to the drug-store 
and the butcher’s. And as I wrote, I saw. them coming along the 
block, saw them idling on the stoop, lolling out of the windows, 
emerging from the dark hallway. Every entrance and exit, every 
piece of business,—every speech, I might almost say!—was deter- 
mined by that pile of stone, sitting there in the background. 

When production time came around, I went house-hunting. In 
my wanderings about the city, I kept my eyes open for my house. 
And, without too much difficulty, I found it—just a few streets from 
where I live, curiously enough,—the solid counterpart of the house 
in my text. Doors, windows, railings—everything as I wanted it. It 
needed only the genius of Jo Mielziner to translate it all into terms 
of board and paint and lighting. (And most effectively he has done 
it, too!) 

What I am getting at is, that when I went into rehearsal, I was in 
position to proceed at once to my objective, without the necessity of 
preliminary and tentative experimentation. I knew where everyone 
came from and where everyone was going—and why; and I knew 
the motives behind this speech and that bit of action; and what effect 
A’s words or conduct would have upon B. My job was merely to 
project the thing as I had conceived it from the beginning. In short, 
all that I had to do was to follow my text. (I do not mean that prob- 
lems did not present themselves,—that certain modifications did not 
prove necessary or that certain embellishments did not suggest them- 
selves. But I found no radical or structural change necessary, and, 
except for cuts, the text stands practically as originally written.) 
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Perhaps it will be said that all that any director has to do is to fol- 
low the author’s text. But it is not so simple as all that. And there 
are two reasons why it is not so simple. The first is that the director, 
too, is a person—sometimes a gifted person, sometimes a person with 
ideas, almost always a person with opinions. He usually feels—and 
often he is right—that he has a definite contribution to make, that 
what the author gives him is merely a plan for a theatrical repre- 
sentation, and that the task of realizing it calls for the exercise of a 
special talent. He feels—and, again, he is often right—that not 
only does the projection of dramatic material demand a technical 
equipment and a knowledge of ways and means, which an author 
frequently does not possess, but also that, many times, what may in 
an academic sense be good drama, may not, in a practical sense, be 
good theatre. It is undoubtedly true that many playwrights do not 
possess an adequate power of visualization and that their text is 
either bare of necessary directions or else that the business and move- 
ment devised by the playwright are inept, impracticable or dramatic- 
ally ineffective. 

In consequence, the director, more often than not, I should say, 
plots a production which, while adhering f the author’s dialogue, 
departs radically from the author’s theatric scheme. I have watched 
this scene played at rehearsals (not once, but many times) : 


DIRECTOR: Now, on that speech, Mr. Wilson, you take her 
in your arms. 

ACTOR: (bewildered) Oh, do I? I thought it said 
something about my crossing to the window— 
(He looks for his part). 

DIRECTOR: Oh, never mind about what’s in the part. 
(Turning to the author, with a good-humored 
wink) I never pay any attention to those things 
an author puts in his script. (He slaps the 
author on the back. The actors laugh good- 
humoredly. The author laughs, too, but feebly.) 


Often, I repeat once more, the director is right. He is usually a 
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practical theatre man (and I shall refer to that, again) ; frequently, 
he has been an actor or a stage-manager, or both. He has studied 
audiences and knows to what tricks (and I do not use the word 
derogatively) of voice and gesture and expression they respond. He 
understands the devices by which a speech or a scene can be drama- 
tized with a maximum of effectiveness. 

Sometimes he sees values in a speech or in a character, which the 
author himself did not know were there. And that brings me to the 
second reason why it is not always so easy for one man to follow an- 
other’s text. No text is so explicit that it is wholly self-interpretive. 
Every work of art that can properly be so called, whether it be a 
symphony, a poem, a painting, or a play, has latent values: nuances 
and subtleties, which do not, at once, arrest the ear or the eye. (I 
shall never forget the fresh interest with which I looked at Titian’s 
“Supper at Emmaus,” after reading Albert C. Barnes’ analysis of 
it, in terms of design.) The dramatic author, therefore, may have 
woven values into his play, which seem to him unescapably obvious, 
but which are not at all apparent to the director who comes upon 
it for the first time. Take the first example at hand, which hap- 
pens to be the very pl@y under discussion. Several director-man- 
agers who read Street Scene could not see, at all, the house as the 
cohering element in what seemed to them a shapeless play. Other 
directors to whom I talked were unable to visualize the house from 
(what seemed to me!) my most explicit text; and even my graphic, 
oral descriptions failed to clarify the image or to convince them that 
some other architectural scheme might not be better. (One or two 
persons even suggested showing scenes inside the house: in other 
words, discarding the basic idea of the whole play!) So with cast- 
ing. A director’s conception of the qualities of a character is often 
totally at variance with that of the author. But casting is too vast a 
subject for the confines of this article. 

What I can say here, and want to say, is that I think that the 
director’s very theatrical expertness has often the defects of its virtues 
and, in the long run, is quite as likely to be a liability as an asset. 
What I mean is that most directors, like most actors—or, for that 
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matter, like most playwrights or painters or doctors or scientists or 
business-men—live too much in a world of their own creation, a sort 
of self-determined and self-contained microcosm, ruled by the con- 
sciousness of kind. We all know painters who get their ideas from 
the salons and the academies, rather than from the fields and the 
streets; doctors, to whom a cancerous patient is merely a unit in a 
statistical graph; and financiers, who think that casual young men 
should die in Latin-America, to protect their mining investments. In 
the same way, I think, a director who spends all his time in the 
theatre, who eats, sleeps and lives nothing but theatre, is bound, when 
he sets about the task of projecting reality, to project it in terms of 
the theatre, because, very often, that is the only reality he knows. 

I am not contending that the world of the theatre is a worse world 
or a better world than any other world. That has nothing to do 
with the matter. I simply feel that a too complete absorption in any 
one field of activity may, while making for external technical perfec- 
tion, prevent the rounding out of one’s work, the full bodying-forth 
which tends to relate it to other fields of activity and to universal 
human experience. 

To obtrude myself again into this discussion, I feel that if Street 
Scene has merit—and it would be silly in me to say that I do not 
think it has—it is largely due to the fact that I am really not at all a 
person of the theatre. Although I have had ten or twelve plays 
produced, the theatre, as such, interests me very little. I like writ- 
ing plays and I like seeing them come to life on the stage. But apart 
from that, the theatre plays almost no part in my life. I have many 
good friends in and about the theatre, but the majority of my friends 
and acquaintances are not even remotely connected with it. I do not 
enjoy play-going. When I am in New York, I do not see twenty 
plays a year; in Europe, I see almost none. I do not read five pub- 
lished plays a year. I have not read five books on the theatre in 
fifteen years. If I were asked the names of ten contemporary French 
or German—or, for that matter, English—dramatists, I doubt if I 
could give them. There is nothing praiseworthy in all this, of 
course: it is simply that I am indolent by nature and cannot attend 
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very long to anything that does not interest me very definitely. 

My only excuse for setting forth all this detailed information con- 
cerning my life and habits is that I am trying to suggest to the reader, 
who may be interested in such matters, that there are certain advan- 
tages in coming to a job with a mind that is fairly free from pre- 
conceptions. In the case of Street Scene, I happened to be in the 
fortunate position of having complete authority over the production. 
And since I know little or nothing about theatrical tradition or about 
the right or wrong method of getting a desired effect, my only way of 
determining whether a given result was good or bad was by looking | 
at it and deciding whether I liked it or not. So I sailed serenely on, 
profaning I know not what temples, committing I know not what 
unpardonable sins. The outcome, thanks to a fortunate combination 
of circumstances, is apparently a happy one. 





THE THEATRE MOUSE 


At night, when all the feet have fled, 
He pokes his small, dramatic head 
Out of the wings, and struts as bold 
As though a Craig or Meyerhold 
Were sitting front to watch his bit, 
Lauding its pantomime and wit. 


The silent house of huddled chairs 

In blank amazement sits and stares, 
The midnight traffic of the street 

Is music for his nimble feet; 

No juvenile or leading man 

Takes half the freedom this mouse can: 


His only critic is a cat 
Crouching where firmer critics sat. 
Charles A. Wagner 
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II. The Poet as Dramatist 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


HAT there is to be said in favor of closet-drama—of a 

work of art done in deliberate neglect of its proper 

medium—I really do not know. The exchange of free- 
dom of narrative for the constraint of dialogue is in itself, surely, 
most unprofitable. There is a gain in actuality, perhaps, and in 
directness of attack, but a play’s life lies in its amenity to acting. It 
may be suited to one sort of stage or another: but it must be com- 
mitted to human expression, and the possibilities of its artistry, how- 
ever various, are yet dependent upon this, even as a human body’s 
beauty dwells in its common uses. The trouble with Swinburne as a 
dramatist is that he seldom, if ever, sets his characters free. He con- 
ceives them, brings them to a sort of birth; but he still speaks through 
them, they are megaphones at his mouth. How to face them towards 
their destiny? In the theatre this freedom, as the actor inherits it, is 
a part of the natural order of things, is indeed its fount and the closet- 
dramatist can with difficulty imagine or allow for it. Yet Tennyson’s 
case was quite other. 

He was sixty-five when he wrote Queen Mary, and people thought 
—to quote his son’s biography—that to begin publishing plays at his 
age was a hazardous experiment. But, encouraged by Spedding, 
George Eliot and Lewes, he persevered. He had always liked the 
theatre, had been a constant playgoer in early and middle life and 
“regarded the drama as one of the most humanizing of influ- 
ences . . . always hoped that the State, or the Municipalities .. . 
would produce our great English historical plays, so that they might 
form part of the Englishman’s ordinary educational curriculum.” 
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(For how much longer is that hope to be deferred!) His dramas 
were written with the intention that actors should edit them for the 
stage, keeping them at the high poetic level. 

A great man’s simplicities are endearing. Queen Mary, produced 
at the Lyceum on April 16, 1876, was edited indeed. Twenty-seven 
characters were cut out altogether. Still, the Poet Laureate had but 
to write his first play and London’s best theatre would stage it; 
London’s best actor, fresh from the glories of Hamlet and Othello, 
content himself with the shadowy Philip of Spain. Irving made 
Philip, however—he could hardly help it—the most notable thing 
in the play, and Whistler has made the figure of him memorable. 
The portrait is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. Will an 
English National Theatre ever buy it back again? 

There were obvious flaws in Tennyson’s modest approach to play- 
writing; even, perhaps, in its modesty. He thinks of the theatre as 
a place of mechanical craftsmanship, more or less, in which an abso- 
lute art of drama is adulterated and turned to account. This is just 
true enough to be dangerously misleading; but one sees where the 
error is bred. What mangling and botching has not the absolute 
drama of Shakespeare survived? ‘Tennyson went to school to 
Shakespeare; no English poet turning playwright but by instinct 
does that! The trouble was that he never quite grasped what he had 
to learn, nor the significance of what he did learn there. Had he 
trusted to his native dramatic instinct, whatever its worth, it would 
finally have been better for his play. There is, of course, no such 
arbitrary division between drama and the theatre as it suited him to 
assume. Why do English men of letters find it so hard to approach 
the theatre unself-consciously? Some native dramatic instinct we all 
have. Acting, singing and dancing are, fundamentally, as nearly 
instinctive as art can be. The laws of the theatre, about which he 
was so graciously diffident! There are none. There are none, at 
least, that the true dramatist cannot re-make to his purpose as he goes 
along. The theatre is an element. We ought all to feel at home in 
it; but, whether or no, we must plunge into it, to sink or swim, as one 
takes a plunge into the sea. Learn a few strokes by all means; but if 
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we are never to be beyond the need of swimming bladders, we are 
not in our element, and there’s an end. The best brains are not needed 
to make a swimmer. We can cry out as we sink that swimming is a 
very vulgar art. All that need be learnt of the laws of the theatre is 
soon learnt, and then the sooner it is forgotten the better, even as we 
cease to use an alphabet when we know how to read. The truly 
great dramatists, who have made old things new in drama, gained 
this unconscious mastery betimes. Shakespeare did, so did Moliére, 
and Ibsen. Then they made laws and broke them, re-made them and 
broke them again, and probably gave not much thought to the matter 
at all. Drama was their language; they spoke it and did not hesitate. 
But two centuries and a half of vain repetition (such as the heathen 
use) have, not unnaturally, turned Shakespeare’s dramatic dialect 
largely to gibberish. 

Blank verse is still the chief pillar of the superstition, the accepted 
vestment for all serious drama, the silk hat of respectability. Poets 
naturally turn to it; and, with no pretensions to being a poet, one can 
string out ten syllable lines by the yard—they will pass for poetry. 

Why blank verse, or any sort of verse at all for the stage? Dryden 
raised the question: but, after that, it was generally assumed to be 
the right sort of thing. Its aesthetic merits apart, the Elizabethan 
dramatists had sound practical reasons for clinging to it. It is easy 
to write, and they had no time to waste. It is easy to learn too; and 
the actors had less. Besides, as what is too stupid to be said can be 
sung, so will sounding blank verse cover a mighty lot of nonsense. 
But the grand dramatic merit of verse, of course, is that it is in itself 
an emotional thing; and the appeal of drama will be first or last— 
first and last, very often—to the emotions. Verse is hypnotic; the 
mere rhythm of it can fascinate and hold the hearer. It can often be 
too hypnotic so spoken; one has seen audiences saved from sleep only 
by the extreme discomfort of the stalls they were wedged in—not 
always saved, moreover. The scientific side of the matter may be 
found broached in a most interesting pamphlet written for the 
English Association by Sir Philip Hartog, “On the Relation of 
Poetry to Verse”. He quotes the psychologists, speaks of the central 
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attention which we consciously offer to a subject, and of the uncon- 
trolled “marginal” attention which wanders. The function of 
rhythm and rhyme is to absorb this marginal attention so that we 
may be wholly surrendered to the spell of the poet. He quotes 
Bergson: 


The object of art is to lull to sleep the active or rather the resist- 
ing powers of our personality and thus to bring us to a state of 
perfect docility, in which we realize the idea suggested to us, and 
sympathise with the sentiment expressed (to us). 


And very appositely, Mr. Middleton Murry: 


Rhythm and metre . . . have the power of throwing the reader 
into a state of heightened susceptibility to emotional suggestion . . . 
the recurrence of a regular rhythmical beat has an almost hypnotic 
effect : it completely detaches our attention from the world of every 
day . . . and if it is regular and monotonous enough, actually 
sends us to sleep. . . . The poet’s business is to take advantage 
of the tendency, and instead of letting it reach its logical physical 
conclusion, by an infinite rhythmical variation of the metrical basis, 
to keep us intensely aware. ‘There is a background of metrical 
sameness separating us like a curtain from the practical world; 
there is a richness of the rhythmical variation to make the world 
in which we are worthy of our most delighted attention. 
Yet, strangely enough, he does not cite poetic drama and the common 
experience of the theatre as the most patent possible evidence in his 
favor.* Moreover, in the suggestion (but Sir Philip dissents from 
this) that it is rhythmical variation which keeps us intensely aware 
and provokes our “delighted attention” lies one of the chief, though 
more recondite, secrets of the writing of dramatic verse; and igno- 
rance of these simple, fundamental facts of the art of speech and com- 
mand of attention (the ABC of the theatre) is a chief cause of the 
literary dramatist’s failure. 

What is wrong, from a dramatic point of view, with the verse of 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary? It is not, presumably, bad verse in itself 
(I do not pretend to know what good verse, in the abstract, is; or if 
there be any such thing. But I do know better than to depreciate 





*Note: Perhaps Mr. Middleton Murry does; I cannot refer to his book as I write. 
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Tennyson lightly), and if it were, it could certainly be matched by 
passages from Shakespeare himself, who could, on occasion, write as 
crudely, flatly, consciencelessly, as you please. But Shakespeare, at 
his worst, could not be more than momentarily undramatic. He 
writes as by instinct, to be spoken, not to be read. His verse is 
naturally rhetorical; and it is always more or less charged with 
emotion; for nobody, speaking to a crowd (and the actor is speaking 
to the audience as well as to his fellow actors) will keep to cut and 
dried thought alone. It has something about it, then, that Sir Philip 
Hartog’s rhyme and rhythm alone cannot give; it has an added 
carrying power. 

This was the point from which Shakespeare and his followers 
started. They had to capture and hold an unruly audience, and their 
chief means to do it was rhetorical emotional verse. Shakespeare’s 
own progress as an artist can well be studied (and should be, by any 
poet anxious to turn dramatist) by tracing the development of his 
verse-making, from its early lyric fervour—which is sometimes 
monotonous and dramatically ineffective*—and from the command- 
ing, but unyielding rhetoric of the Histories to the masterly breadth 
and delicacy and variety, to the subtle suggestiveness of character 
and mood to be found in the later plays. But we are too apt to admire 
these mature elaborations (one suspects that they chiefly influenced 
Tennyson) and forget the fundamental strength of simple emotional 
rhetoric still underlying them. Shakespeare never forgot that first 
need. In the greater plays the emotional tension is high throughout. 
But should he feel the strength of a scene and its carrying power 
slackening he is ready enough with a piece of pure rhetoric; and he 
never comes to despise even the conventional claptrap of the rhymed 
couplet, for the effective whipping up of a scene’s end. 

Tennyson’s verse was, almost inevitably, of another cast. He had 
written all his life to be read rather than spoken. He wrote reflec- 
tively, analytically. This might not have mattered—it never mattered 





* Note: This is one good reason for supposing that such plays as Love’s Labour’s Lost and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream may have been written rather for special audiences than 
for the public theatre. 
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with Shakespeare—had there been the primary emotion beneath; but 

there so seldom is. His verse does not vibrate. He wrote now 

pathetically, now fancifully, and he never fails in dignity. 
Cranmer’s confession of faith: 


Good people, every man at time of death 

Would fain set forth some saying that may live 
After his death and better humankind; 

For death gives life’s last word the power to live. 
And, like the stone cut epitaph, remain 

After the vanished voice, and speak to men. .. . 


The tale of his burning: 


Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to heaven 
And thrust his right into the bitter flame; 
And crying in his deep voice more than once, 


This hath offended—this unworthy hand! 

So held it till it all was burned, before 

The flame had reached his body; I stood near— 

Mark’d him—he never uttered moan of pain: 

He never stirr’d or writhed, but, like a statue 

Unmoving in the greatness of the flame, 

Gave up the ghost... . 
(How fine! But it is narrative, and not immediately dramatic. He 
outruns the allowance of narrative proper to a play, for it is a very 
small one. A temptation, this, to most practiced writers turning 
dramatist!) 

Then there is the pretty fancy—as she hears the milkmaid singing 


—of Elizabeth’s 


I would I were a milkmaid, 

To sing, love, marry, churn, brew, bake and die. 

Then have my simple headstone by the church. 

And all things lived and ended honestly 

I could not if I would. I am Harry’s daughter... . 
This is authentic Tennyson, and holds its own for a due moment. 

Philip is written somewhat flatly—his main business is to be bored 

and yet more bored by England and his queen—but with true 
economy and admirable irony. And who, that ever heard him, 
cannot hear Irving putting a quality of real theatre into the lines: 
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__ By St. James I do protest, 
Upon the face and honor of a Spaniard, 
I am vastly grieved to leave your Majesty. 
Simon, is supper ready? 

But Mary herself has, as she should have, the best of the play; and 
Tennyson is, at the crucial moments, spontaneously at his best in the 
writing of her. Her lonely thrilling to the hope of the unborn 
child is the real thing, and its feeling, as if spontaneously, moulds its 
form: 

He hath awaked! He hath awaked! 

He stirs within the darkness! .. . 

The second Prince of Peace— 

The great unborn defender of the Faith, 

Who will avenge me of mine enemies— 

He comes, and my star rises. 

The stormy Wyatts and Northumberlands, 

The proud ambitions of Elizabeth, 

And all her fiercest partisans—are pale 

Before my star! 

The light of this new learning wanes and dies: 

The ghost of Luther and Zuinglius fade 

Into the deathless hell which is their doom 

Before my star! 
But these good moments are reflective, analytic moments. And the 
action as a whole is too often irrelevant, loose-knit and slack. Its 
pulse beats feebly. 

Incidental virtues will not make a play. Tennyson devises char- 
acters, incidents, pretty effects by the dozen that are significant and 
interesting in themselves; yet they do not cohere into drama. He 
turned instinctively to Elizabethan form, its freedom invited him, 
but he never saw where its inner life lay. Emotional rhetoric, which 
is at the very heart of it, which sustains and suffices it at its simplest, 
was alien to his temper and to his immediate purpose. But, this 
apart, he was for an elaboration of action that it would have taxed 
Shakespeare’s maturest skill to contrive, articulate, keep propor- 
tioned, each part of it going at its own pace, diversity yielding to the 
unity of the whole. The freedom of the form—once a plain tale is 
departed from—makes almost infinite variation possible; so many 
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combinations, contrasts of scene with scene, this sort of character 
with that, the tragic, the comic, verse set against prose, this sort of 
verse against that. A most delicate mechanism; which, then, like all 
mechanism, must be put to the test; either it will go, will act, gain 
a keener life in the actor’s hands, or it will not. And the main- 
spring that sets it going? Each art has its master-secret; and here is 
the theatre’s; hidden from the wise often, and made plain to the 
foolish. 

We need not suppose that the Elizabethan dramatist sat down to 
calculate his play’s construction to a nicety, or thought of aesthetic 
laws. He had mastered this instrument of the theatre, in its crudity, 
in its delicacies. Then, given his theme, he improvised upon it. 
That is nearer the truth, if not quite true. We, after the event, with 
but a groping knowledge of the instrument, must analyze the scant 
evidence of the printed play, re-create the actors and their acting 
and their audience too, in our imagination. This is work for the 
critic and historian, and for actors also to re-interpret, if they can, 
this yesterday in terms of to-day. But what writer, intent on creative 
expression, will cumber himself with machinery that he cannot set 
going, that, set going somehow, will go its own way, not his. Yet 
this, in effect, is what the playwright does who writes a play in Eliza- 
bethan form knowing nothing of the Elizabethan theatre. This is 
what Tennyson did. 

Swinburne, rejecting the theatre, is yet far more the dramatist 
than Tennyson. He is, to begin with, the natural rhetorician; he 
speaks and sings, rather than writes, and whatever else he may lack, 
it will not be emotion. His determination in Bothwell to leave 
nothing unsaid cannot result in a play; but it is amazing how much 
emotional pressure he can sustain behind the hundred line, two hun- 
dred, three hundred line speeches from which he pours passionate 
history. When the work was in the doing he would visit his friends, 
an act or two under his arm, and amaze them by shrieking, thun- 
dering, whispering, fluting through scene after scene of it, far into 
the night. They were left stunned or sleeping, one supposes; incapa- 
ble, certainly, of any such thing as “delighted attention” after an 
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hour or more’s buffeting by the charged monotonous verse. One 
gratefully borrows Mr. Middleton Murry’s phrase and, reading the 
play, wishes that Swinburne Cbuld have profited by his dictum. 

The thing soon becomes intolerable. As the old country saying 
has it: ‘isn’t the hunting nor the hurdles that makes the holes in the 
horses’ hoofs, ’tis the hammer, hammer, hammer, on the hard high 
road.’ Nota fence, not a ditch, nor a check and a little detour will 
Swinburne allow us. Nevertheless, if not drama, it is the true stuff 
of drama. It has authentic impulse, it is not the mere filling out of 
an Elizabethan pattern. The play is not made for acting, there is 
no give and take about it, Swinburne is its only actor. He is the 
audience too, the hypnotiser and the hypnotised. It has its story but 
hardly a plan, and no complexity of structure at all. It has no 
preparation, nor intrigue, variety, surprise, relief,—neither the arts 
nor the artifices of the dramatist are called on. It is at a constant 
climax; as unhealthy a condition in a play as fever in a human being, 
for when climax is due, there will be no strength left. Yet Swinburne 
too can rise to an occasion. Time and again great moments occur. 
If they rested upon ample foundation, we should have great drama. 

The scene of Rizzio’s murder is a fine thing. Its ending: 


QUEEN: What have ye made my servant? 

RUTHVEN: A dead dog. 
His turn is done of service. 

DARNLEY: Yes, stark dead? 

RUTHVEN: They stabbed him through and through with 
edge on edge 
Till all their points met in him; there he lies 
Cast forth in the outer lodge, a piteous knave 
And poor enough to look on. 

QUEEN: I amcontent. 
Now must I study how to be revenged. 

DARNLEY: Nay, think not that way: make it not so much: 
Be warned, and wiser. 

QuEEN: Must I not, my lord? 
You have taught me worthier wisdom than of words; 
And I will lay it up against my heart. 


Pregnant, sure and tuned like a bell. The compassing of Darnley’s 
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death at Kirk O’ Field is true drama, if too long drawn out. Mary 
with Bothwell and Jane Gordon at Dunbar; when he leaves her; at 
Lochleven; at Langside—there is enough dramatic passion in these 
scenes alone to furnish half a dozen plays. The last scene of all is 
the finest. It starts subduedly. Herries is pleading with the Queen, 
as she stands on the shore at Solway, even at this last moment to stay: 


. . . Gonot hence: 
You shall find no man’s faith or love on earth 
Like theirs that here cleave to you. 


So he ends, and she answers: 


I have found 
And think to find no hate of men on earth 
Like theirs that here beats on me. 


Quotation is unfair: the scene is an entity and the very simple form 
of it helps give it beauty and power. Mary’s sombre wrath rolls up 
like a wave, sentence crowning sentence, to its first height. Then it 
subsides to the softness of : 


Come, friends, 

I think the fisher’s boat hath hoised up sail 
That is to bear none but one friend and me: 
Here must my true men and their queen take leave, 
And each keep thought of other. My fair page, 
Before the man’s change darken on your chin 
I may come back to ride with you at rein 
To a more fortunate field: howe’er that be, 
Ride you right on with better hap, and live 
As true to one of merrier days than mine 
As on that night to Mary once your queen. 
Douglas, I have not won a word of you; 
What would you do to have me tarry? 

GEORGE DOUGLAS Die. 


Douglas speaks no other word throughout the scene. The still figure 
standing there, passionate in silence, made eloquent by one word! 
Who shall say that Swinburne had not the skill of the dramatist 
in him? But the boy’s loyal devotion only serves to sting her now: 
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I lack not love it seems then at my last. 

That word was bitter; yet I blame it not, 

Who would not have sweet words upon my lips 
Nor in mine ears at parting. I should go 
And stand not here as on a stage to play 

My last part out in Scotland; I have been 

Too long a queen, too little. . . 


And so she passes to the quite magnificent apostrophe that ends the 


play: 


Methinks the sand yet cleaving to my foot 
Should not with no more words be shaken off, 
Nor this my country from my parting eyes 

Pass unsaluted; for who knows what year 

May see us greet hereafter? Yet take heed, 

Ye that have ears, and hear me; and take note, 
Ye that have eyes, and see with what last looks 
Mine own take leave of Scotland; seven years since 
Did I take leave of my fair land of France, 

My joyous mother, mother of my joy, 
Weeping: and now with many a woe between 
And space of seven years’ darkness, I depart 
From this distempered and unnatural earth 

That casts me out unmothered, and go forth 

On this grey sterile bitter gleaming sea 

With neither tears nor laughter, but a heart 
That from the softest temper of its blood 

Is turned to fire and iron. If I live, 

If God pluck not all hope out of my hand, 

If aught of all mine prosper, I that go 

Shall come back to men’s ruin, as a flame 

The wind bears down, that grows against the wind, 
And grasps it with great hands, and wins its way, 
And wins its will, and triumphs; so shall I 

Let loose the fire of all my heart to feed 

On these that would have quenched it. I will make 
From sea to sea one furnace of the land. 
Whereon the wind of war shall beat its wings 
Till they wax faint with hopeless hope of rest, 
And with one rain of men’s rebellious blood 
Extinguish the red embers. I will leave 

No living soul of their blaspheming faith 

Who war with monarchs; God shall see me reign 
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As he shall reign beside me, and his foes 

Lie at my foot with mine; kingdoms and kings 
Shall from my heart take spirit, and at my soul 
Their souls be kindled to devour for prey 

The people that would make its prey of them 
And leave God’s altar stripped of sacrament 

As all kings’ heads of sovereignty, and make 
Bare as their thrones his temples; I will set 

The old things of his holiness on high 

That are brought low, and break beneath my feet 
These new things of men’s fashion; I will sit 
And see tears flow from eyes that saw me weep 
And dust and ashes and the shadow of death 
Cast from the block beneath the axe that falls 
On heads that saw me humbled; I will do it, 

Or bow mine own down to no royal end 

And give my blood for theirs if God’s will be, 
But come back never as I now go forth 
With but the hate of men to track my way 

And not the face of any friend alive. 


This last scene is true drama; it will answer to any test. If it 
seems not to fit the work-a-day theatre, a theatre can be moulded 
for it. Authentic art has never failed of interpretation yet. Could 
Swinburne but have disciplined himself, not to the mechanics of a 
given stage, but to the inevitable rigour of dramatic form; could he 
have relaxed and lost himself a little in its amenities (had he not 
been Swinburne! Yes, it always comes to that), his plays would have 
won their theatre in the end; and this none too opulent theatre of 
ours would have won a dramatist and poet as well. 
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The Passion of Joan of Arc 


HE Maid of Orleans has come singularly and movingly to life in Carl Th. 

Dreyer’s film, The Passion of Joan of Arc, produced in France with Mme. 
Falconetti in the title rdle and shown for the first time in this country on March 28 
at the Little Carnegie Playhouse. 

The legends and fancies built about Joan in the last five centuries are so many 
and diversely colored, so blighted by fanaticism or fervor or chilling ‘analysis’, that 
most of them have led either too tricky or too mystic a path back to that gray day of 
the murder at Rouen. To its vast credit, the scenario wrought by Mr. Dreyer and 
Joseph Delteil does nothing of the sort. Instead, with the absorbing directness of a 
piece of excellent trial reporting, it has hurdled the boundaries and by-the-way dis- 
tractions of some centuries of legend, has gone back to understand what happened to 
Joan, and why. And such are its qualities, as suddenly refreshing and clarifying as 
those of good painting, that from it she now emerges a still simple child, heartbreaking 
alike in her helplessness and her courage. 

Under Mr. Dreyer’s direction, her story is told entirely as a series of individual 
studies,—of Joan herself and those who judged her, and the telling of it is a sharp 
and unsparing performance, the first of its kind the screen has seen. In each study 
is the completeness of a single portrait, such that the composition of The Passion of 
Joan of Arc is that of a gallery stirred to life and given flow and beauty by movement. 
Save for a few moments at the end of the film, the spectator stands no more chance 























of escaping that ring of mediaeval cunning and cruelty than does Joan herself: in 
one face after another you see her doom awaiting her with the inevitability of all 
great tragedy, here made more tragic still by occasional flashes of useless sympathy. 
In the selection and photography of this overpowering milieu, Mr. Dreyer knew his 
technique and handled it with all competence. If occasionally the medium seems in- 
sistently used, it must be realized that, while the “close-up” is usually reserved only 
for dramatic crises, there could be in the depiction of Joan’s last few days no falter- 
ing of emotional pitch, no moment when a helpless audience would not have been 
torn between foreboding, indignation, passionate sympathy and an equally deep sense 
of futility. 

To this end, Mme. Falconetti and the cast enacting Joan’s bleak story bring to it 
a sustained, concentrated emotionalism in which Mme. Falconetti’s performance in 
particular is a rare and compelling creation. A great share of its artistry exists, to 
be sure, in Rudolph Mate’s photography, so clear and exact as to catch the very texture 
of skin, the slightest nuance of changing expression and mood. ‘To such significant 
items every element of the cold, clinical background is subjected, from Joan’s first 
bewildered stand before the court until the spell breaks with her death at the stake, 
and then the sudden fighting in the streets, like the angry and belated revolt of a 


sullen conscience. 
JoHN HUTCHENS 

















THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


O more convincing evidence is needed of the maturity of the 
Tributary Theatre than that publishers, producers, playwrights, 
and editors, men and women of recognized standing both in the 

theatre of the world and in literature, are discussing it in current books and 
periodicals with the same consideration and by much the same standards 
they would apply to the professional stage. The following excerpts selected 


from a shelf of new books received for review and 


rom current pro- 


grams and magazines and notices sent in by the theatres themselves are 
typical of the attitude toward the various Tributary Theatre activities: 


HAT sort of play are ama- 

teurs of the theatre to choose? 
Here, again, they have the advantage of 
professions. “They may rehearse a play, 
if they will, and need never bring it to 
performance. For rehearsals are the real 
fun; performance is painful excitement, 
and to the audience not always exciting. 
Amateurs may shrink from performing 
King Lear, The Agamemnon, Peer Gynt, 
Le Malade Imaginaire, the Way of the 
World; so might their friends in front 
from seeing them at it. But to fling 
themselves at a masterpiece for a month’s 
disinterested rehearsal may be most ex- 
hilarating; and it will be excellent train- 
ing, besides. "The average amateur will 
play modern comedy the better for having 
stretched himself at King Lear, for hav- 
ing loosened his muscles and developed his 
lungs a little. It may even teach him 
modesty if he needs a lesson in that... . 
Above all things, choose a play with stuff 
in it. It may be simple stuff, crudely 
emotional stuff, highly intellectual stuff, 
or such sublime stuff as the few great 
plays of the world are compact of. But 
let it be alive; that is what matters... . 
To decide upon a play, open a copy of it 


when you are in a wholesomely receptive 
mood. If the characters leap from the 
pages, all’s well; if you miss the meaning 
of a speech and find yourself promptly 
re-reading it, all may still be well; if 
after a little the speeches rattle in your 
mind like peas in a frying-pan, put it 
away. Either the play is no good or you 
are not up to the mark (whether to your 
own mark or the play’s is yet another 
question; try again, if it is yourself you 
doubt).—Hartey GRANVILLE-BARKER, 
in “Hints on Rehearsing a Play’; The 
Amateur Year Book, 1928-29: The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. 


F you—I am talking to you—enter 

the theatre (as a worker in it), be- 
cause you are financially ambitious or an 
exhibitionist, the sooner you cut your 
throat and bury yourself at the nearest 
cross-roads with a stake through what 
passes for your heart, the better for your- 
self. (Not for the theatre: the Theatre 
is not touched by such as you.) But if 
you can put your hand on the pit of your 
stomach and say: ‘Beauty is more to me 
than J; and the god of the theatre is my 
god’; then, the door is open. On the 
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other side of the door is pain you have 
not dreamed of, and laughter, and a glory 
brighter than the sun’s. It is blinding to 
look at, and you will have to wear spec- 
tacles; also you will have to grind your 
own lenses and to build your own frame, 
since in the market-place those spectacles 
are not sold; and you have to live in the 
market place. But once the spectacles are 
made—a new pair every year, every 
month, every moment—and on your nose, 
you will see . . . what you are capable 
of seeing (and what you train yourself to 
be capable of seeing).— MAURICE 
Browne, in “The Beginnings of the Lit- 
tle Theatre Movement in America’; The 
Amateur Year Book, 1928-29: The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. 


HO tells the romance of the 

farmer’s life among his tobacco, 
his cotton and corn? Nobody. And the 
negro and his life that was and is to be? 
I hear no answer. Or the great winter 
migration of John Smith and his family in 
search of a better home over there in 
Sampson or up in Harnett or down in 
Pender? Call the roll of the chosen 
ones. Who recounts the drama of the 
country doctor and his fight against igno- 
rance and poverty, flies and dysentery and 
typhoid fever—his devotion to the needy 
in freeze and flood? Who has told his 
story? Nobody. And the matters of 
statecraft and politics, an epic tale of wis- 
dom and gentleness, of cunning and graft, 
of bribery and dealings at the pie-counter ? 
Where is our Balzac or Tolstoi or 
Hauptmann? Asleep or gone on a jour- 
ney? The dinner bell rings, the house 
burns down, but no one comes. . . .— 
Pau. GreEN, in “The Playmakers and 
Our Art’; Carolina Folk Plays: Henry 
Holt and Co. 


O Little Theatre is good enough 
unless it is as good as it can be, 
unless the conditions in which it lives 
have been made as good as_ possible 


through constant stimulation of the ap- 
preciation, understanding and co-opera- 
tion of the community. How good con- 
ditions in any community can be depends, 
except in the rarest instances, not upon 
what the average people of the com- 
munity are accustomed to but upon what 
the leaders aim at. And what they aim 
at in the theatre depends in turn upon 
what they know and have seen and under- 
stood of what is being done in the theatres 
of the world. The other arts can come 
to you; the best painting, sculpture, lit- 
erature, music of the world is at the com- 
mand of any small community today, ac- 
tually or in adequate reproduction. But 
we must still go to the theatre to know 
the theatre. ‘Therefore the nature and 
standard of a little theatre should rest 
with its director, should represent his 
theatre ideals for his community. And 
the nature and standard of his audience 
in any given place should express the suc- 
cess with which he achieves that ideal in 
relation to his materials—Our Aims, In- 
dianapolis Little Theatre anniversary 
pamphlet; a quotation from The Tribu- 
tary Theatre, THEATRE Arts MONTHLY, 
July, 1927. 


HE audience wants the Little 

Theatre not to teach it manners or 
psychology, or to nourish the artist soul 
in its collective breast, or to bring Broad- 
way to its neighborhood. The audience 
wants the Little Theatre to furnish it 
with entertainment a little more subtle 
than it can get at a movie; to bring 
about in it the old emotional alchemy of 
all seriously conceived tragedy or comedy; 
and to furnish it with an opportunity to 
take part in a common effort to endow 
life on these prairies with a grace beyond 
the business of getting a living. The 
last of these desires is the deepest, and 
it is also the most dependent upon the 
maintenance of an amateur spirit in the 
organization—Henry SmiTH, in Little 
Theatre of Dallas Magazine, Jan., 1929. 
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Lohengrin, a lithograph by Adolph Dehn. 
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From Annals of the New York Stage, by G. C. D. Odell 


Undoubtedly the smash hit of the New York season of 1833 
was Mr. T. D. Rice in his famous Jim Crow specialty, as 
recorded in Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage, re- 
viewed in this issue. The Jim Crow, as Rice first saw an 
old slave sing and dance it in Kentucky, was “a peculiar 
step, ‘rockin’ de heel’’’—to music. The actor seized upon 
the idea at once, wrote new verses, speeded up the music and 
got twenty calls for encores at its first public exhibition in 
Louisville. He is seen here on the stage of the old American 
Bowery Theatre in New York on the fifty-seventh night 
of his “celebrated extravaganza,” an occasion upon which 
“every department of the house was thronged to an excess 
unprecedented in the records of theatrical attraction.” 
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Annals of the New York Stage, by 
George C. D. Odell. Volume 3 (1821- 
1834); Volume 4 (1834-1843). Co- 
lumbia University Press: N. Y. 


ITH the publication of volumes 

three and four, 1401 pages of nar- 
rative and 98 pages of Indices are added 
to Dr. Odell’s Annals of the New York 
Stage. Read even dippingly, one is 
amazed at the persistency of New York’s 
theatregoing from 1821 to 1843. This 
was the period of our national growth, 
when states distrusted the sovereignty of 
the Constitution; when banks fluttered 
and panicked, and currency rattled in un- 
certainty; when people were restless and 
trekked west and southward; when rail- 
roads expanded, and industries unfolded, 
giving birth to endless hours of debate on 
the tariff question. 

In the midst of it all, amusement of 
every variety ‘weathered every storm; 
New York and Philadelphia being the 
theatrical Meccas. Theatres in Gotham 
blazed their old candle dips and their 
new gas lights not far from Wall Street. 
It was the era of sensitive Americanism, 
and Dr. Odell records every sign of eco- 
nomic and social disturbance. One can 
follow New York in its climb up Broad- 
way from the Battery to that eventual 
pandemonium, the Great White Way 
which now represents our present clutter 
of theatres in the Forties. 

Night by night, for nearly a quarter of 
a century, Dr. Odell, the faithful, the 


undaunted contractor, has dug a subway 
through Manhattan Island’s theatre past, 
and with a “fine, careless rapture” shows 
us ore—much of it slag, but with sur- 
prisingly frequent veins of gold. This 
Boswell of Thespis continues his journey, 
his step still light, his heart gay, his eye 
bright, his determination strong, to record 
once and for all the progress of New 
York’s theatregoing. 

I acknowledge real excitement at 
merely running through the miles and 
miles of type, meeting with plays first 
born, now heavy with hoary tradition, and 
somewhat creaky in articulation. The 
American critic who saw the first Jeffer- 
son as Lord Ogleby had seen Betterton 
in London—does not this give Broadway 
some close connection with the glory of 
the English stage? When old Cooper 
gave his farewell, the papers declared one 
era of London influence closed. Yet the 
younger men had played with Cooper, as 
Skinner, Drew and their generation 
had brushed shoulders with Edwin Booth. 
What we are able to see in Dr. Odell’s 
closely packed pages is the actor in prog- 
ress, the American actor-families in ex- 
pansion, the player going through his 
seven ages of man. 

We trumpet forth the advent of Clara 
Fisher, aged sixteen, and Louisa Lane, 
aged eight, and we are carried night by 
night to their farewells in later volumes 
to come. We note titanic struggles, as 
artist is played against artist by competing 
managers, three actors often appearing in 
the same role on the same evening. The 
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elder Booth tries to checkmate Hackett in 
public favor; Forrest is starred first 
against Cooper and then with him; For- 
rest is praised fulsomely to the detriment 
of Macready (an overture to the Astor 
Place Riot). Playhouses, too, struggle 
for supremacy—the Park, with its astute 
potentate, Simpson, against the Bowery, 
a more democratic home under Gilfert 
and Hamblin. Age alone sweeps the fig- 
ures from the boards. Odell weeps at 
the farewell of the elder Jefferson, yet 
there are other Jeffersons to take his place 
for many generations. Odell deplores the 
slavish mimicry of the fledgling, James 
H. Hackett, but we shall see him eat his 
words in later years of his story, for 
Hackett’s Falstaff is writ in unswerving 
tradition. 

The laws of compensation are nowhere 
more evident than in these Annals. Exit 
John Howard Payne, and Dunlap and 
Cooper and Samuel Woodworth with 
benefits. Enter W. R. Blake, slim yet 
to grow in avoirdupois with the turn of 
every page. Enter Forrest, the gladiator 
among actors, bellowing his way down the 
years to 1871. Enter Charlotte Cush- 
man from the sphere of music, enter J. 
W. Wallack, the romantic, who was to 
stamp his family—even to “Rosedale” 
Lester—as indelibly with romance as was 
the first laugh of the first Jefferson to pre- 
ordain his whole family of comedians. 

Such picturesque data is embedded 
throughout Dr. QOdell’s narrative. He 
tries to accentuate it by his own enthu- 
siasms; but it takes patient reading to 
put together the unrelated facts and fan- 
cies, and to draw therefrom any tenable 
conclusions. Given a barrel of colored 
silks, how shall we arrange the skeins? 
Even Dr. Odell confesses that his eight 
thousand and one nights of theatregoing 
require him to “huddle” events. Yet in 
his own mind—living so wholly in the 
past—he dashes in a line here and there 
that shows there is not a strand of colored 
silk he does not warm (for himself) by 


his loving touch. He pays, for instance, 
gallant tribute to “Mrs. Henery’s” 
“handsome face and figure and lip” (the 
italics are mine). He awakens now and 
then to the fact that we still have a thea- 
tre here and at this hour—yet nothing to 
him is better than the past. He thrills over 
the splendors of old scenery, revealed in 
pictures taken from old music sheets; he 
calls attention to the stirrings of a negro 
theatre in 1821, and cries Ha-ha! at this 
priority; he hints that The Black Crook 
and Ziegfeld were of no more amazing 
extravagance than some of the spectacu- 
lars which followed the dioramic displays 
of Dunlap; he tears down the claims of 
Laura Keene and Mrs. John Drew and 
Mrs. John Wood as our first “manager- 
esses,” by upholding the prior claims of 
his ladies of 1836, Mesdames Monier, 
Hamblin and Nelson. 

In these volumes we come upon pages 
that make us tremble with excitement—the 
first night when “Home, Sweet Home” was 
sung, the first night of Rip Van Winkle, 
the entrance of The Lady of Lyons as 
a debutante of 1837, the appearance of 
Boucicault, spelling his name Bourcicault, 
in 1841, with London Assurance, “Meg 
Merrilies” Cushman playing Lady Gay 
Spanker. We sweep through these pages, 
and figures whiz past with the speed 
necessary to rapid survey—Macready in 
1826, Charles and Fanny Kemble, 
Charles Kean paling before the fresh 
memory of Edmund, the genial Tyrone 
Power (gentleman diarist), the lovely 
Ellen Tree. Forrest, intensely, melo- 
dramatically American, snorted brimstone 
and fire at this British galaxy, the 
muscles of his legs taut, his hairy chest 
bursting with national pride. ‘The mailed 
fist of Anglo-British cordiality was dom- 
inant on the stage of this era; it was to 
continue even to the day of Booth and 
Irving. 

So this bulgingly rich record continues 
and ends for the nonce as Forrest would 
have it: America rampant over such genial 
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Innals of the New York Stage, by G. C. D. Qdel 


The New York season of 1821-22 saw the first organized 
attempt by Negroes in this city to establish a theatre of 
their own. ‘The best actor in the most successful play was 
Hewlett in Richard I]1, a performance given in the African 
Grove at the corner of Bleecker and Mercer Streets. “The 
project for a Negro Theatre was, however, short lived. 
Fearing civic disturbances, the authorities ordered the players 
before a magistrate, whom they promised never to act 
Shakespeare again. 
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Courtesy of the Kew Gallery 


Spanish Dancers, No. 1, the first of a 
series of etchings by Laura Knight, an 
exhibition of whose work was recently 
held at the Kew Gallery in New York. 
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W. Richard Sickert, English artist, has 
turned to the vaudeville stage in this 
etching, an impression of a vaudevil- 
lian giving vent to the mellow ballad, 


“Old Fashioned Mother of Mine.” 
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Blair Hughes-Stanton’s twelve wood-engravings for The 
Searcher, Velona Pilcher’s war play, dramatize so thoroughly 
its expressionistic character that they amount to stage designs 
for its eventual production. Above, a setting for the Cinema 
Hut in scene four. 
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visitors as the Mathews, over\such gauzy 
dreams as Fanny Ellsler and Celeste. 
Wallack was beginning his family record 
of managerial brilliancy, which was not 
to end until Daly was ascendant. Cush- 
man was assuming tragic richness. Yankee 
Hill was breaking through into the draw- 
ing room of Queen Victoria. The 
Placides, W. E. Burton, John Gilbert 
were establishing a school of comedy in 
our repertory outlook which was unex- 
celled. Hail, Columbia, happy land; hail 
every American drama of local back- 
ground! Yet the brilliant casts given by 
Dr. Odell are still of small range among 
classic titles. ‘The native contribution is 
still young and tender and doubtful. 
There are continued evidences that the 
great acting, flaunted as being beyond 
compare, was a great deal of it sheer rant. 
But we were beginning to settle down 
into definite lines of American feature. It 
is such development, such romance I ex- 
tract from Dr. QOdell’s eight thousand 
and one nights. 

Generations succeed each other, new 
actors come, while the old are forgotten. 
Dr. Odell shows the marvellous capacity 
of forgetting nothing. Each night to him 
is a real experience. Each person, whether 
a legitimate actor or a tight rope walker, 
has reality. The colored lights of Niblo’s 
Garden are not dim to his mind. The 
music of dead orchestras plays in his ears 
the Italian operas when Garcia first enam- 
oured Broadway. We could pick flaws. 
But after all, we would gain nothing from 
meticulous comment. If Dr. Odell fails 
to show the lines of talent conserved in 
our actor-families, if he fails to account 
for such persistent streams of talent and 
genius in terms of Galton, if he does not 
pause to quote from individual impressions 
such as we find in Power and Wemyss 
and Ludlow and Smith, his plan necessi- 
tates the breathless hurry. A night is a 
night, but eight thousand of them form 
eras, and there are probably four more 
volumes to come. A monumental, severe 


task, with myriad ghost flowers clinging 
to the straight shaft of research. 
MontTrosE J. Moses 


Wars Way To PEACE 


The Searcher, by Velona Pilcher. 
Doubleday, Doran: N. Y. 


F there were no further evidence than 

the response to What Price Glory 
several years ago and now to the current 
Journey's End, it would seem that the 
public is attuned at last to war plays that 
protest. It remains for the stage or 
screen, however, to meet the fine, high, 
challenge of a war play, modern in form 
and method, as well as in idea, such a 
one as Velona Pilcher’s The Searcher, 
lately arrived from England, a momen- 
tous, intensely theatric, brilliantly writ- 
ten expressionistic play in nine scenes set 
in an evacuation hospital. 

Other war plays besides Miss Pilcher’s 
have brought their bitter messages, have 
shouted them down the aisles of our play- 
houses, but the shouts have always been 
tempered. Miss Pilcher’s play makes no 
compromise. The Searcher is all the war 
seen through the eyes and felt through the 
body of one woman, wife and mother of 
soldiers, herself a Red Cross searcher in 
a hospital near the front. What she ex- 
periences, as a symbol! of all suffering, is 
a single, relentless nightmare of barbaric 
dissonances, incredible futility and a 
cosmic despair. 

It is not a merely literary play that 
Miss Pilcher has written, great though 
its poetic irony may be. It is written 
for a particularly sensitive stage produc- 
tion whose problem the author has fixed 
in her foreword: “From the opening cur- 
tain to the closing curtain all things seen, 
spoken and staged shall appear to us as 
they appear to the Searcher. . . . What 
strikes her as grotesque, what her tor- 
tured vision exaggerates and distorts, is 
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presented to us also exaggeratedly, and 
this visual intensity hardens and sharpens 
as the play proceeds. Even the beating 
of the barrage, to which we grow so ac- 
customed, shall swell and_ swallow, 
quicken and lessen, not according to ma- 
chinery’s movements, but recording the 
movement made by such machinery 
playing on a human heart.” 

From first to last, then, it is a dream 
fugue, and its nine scenes hurry from one 
to another: the chillingly dispassionate 
preparations for a general attack, the in- 
flux into the hospital of the dead and 
wounded, beds full of shattered men, 
senseless laughter, last letters home, a 
maniacal “Victory Dance”, a final devo- 
tion paid to death: all with the inces- 
sant insanity, the twisted fury of war it- 
self, and the psychology of men released 
suddenly from butchery. Too impossible 
to be accepted by reason, the conflict is 
felt and heard in this expressionistic view 
as an outpouring of all the misery of one 
woman stunned by the merciless emphasis 
of the rhythms of death. . . . “There is 
arithmetic in this agony,” says one con- 
cise, all inclusive direction; it is the arith- 
metic of the orgiastic ballet, of senseless 
orders recited in a crazy sing-song to the 
clicking of military heels (“All orders, 
all, shall be obeyed,” unendingly), of 
grimacing pantomime and insane jest 
stilled long enough only for the Search- 
er’s final prayer to death, “Dear Death, 
I do adore thee, and desire thee, and am 
a beggar for thy beloved sleep; suffer me 
to slumber in thy bosom, and thy will be 
done on earth.” 

Miss Pilcher’s play is one whose 
silences, as dramatically important as its 
sounds and background, are composed with 
the economy of beauty found in the solil- 
oquies. “The penultimate scene, working 
up to a final madness, discloses such still 
compassion as, “It is a glorious night to- 
night. Radiant. Rich. All the glories 
gathered, every star alight. A rainless, 
windless world, to-night. A field where 


men are folded. An hour when the earth 
lies at her ease. Like crucifixes growing 
from the ground, or a plenitude of tall, 
pale flowers, stand the uncountable 
crosses; and all about their base and over 
the low hill the soil is blazing with the 
scarlet petals of the poppies that grow 
about. Barely a sound disturbs the still- 
ness, and even the machine-guns are dron- 
ing a little lazily as though awaiting some 
signal... .” 

While Miss Pilcher’s work may be 
classed as pioneering, it is, paradoxically, 
finished pioneering, already far into its 
field. Its mood, meaning and greatest 
possible significance in book form have 
been finely grasped by its publishers, who 
have hit upon a type and style for its 
broken cadences; and by Blair Hughes- 
Stanton, who has executed twelve wood- 
engravings for it. 

JoHN HUTCHENS. 


Orr-STAGE BROADWAY 


Gods of the Lightning, by Max- 
well Anderson and Harold Hicker- 
son. Goin’ Home, by Ransom Ride- 
out. Longmans, Green: N.Y. Night 
Hostess, by Philip Dunning. Samuel 
French: N. Y. The Unknown War- 
rior, by Paul Raynal. Century: N. Y. 
Olympia, by Ferenc Molnar. Bren- 
tano’s: N. Y. Wings Over Europe, 
by Robert Nichols and Maurice 
Browne. Covici-Friede: N. Y. The 
Queen’s Husband, by Robert E. 
Sherwood. Scribner’s: N. Y. Civic 
Repertory Plays. W. W. Norton: 
N. Y. 


ERTAINLY it is the duty of really 

good drama, whether or not it sur- 
vives the vagaries of Broadway, to find 
itself perpetuated in the library. In the 
eight volumes listed above, the twelve 
plays that have seen Broadway are not of 
a kind, nor will they all share the book- 
shelf’s relative immortality. Further- 
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more, their values present, as plays al- 
ways do after they have been performed, 
subtle problems of proportion: what part 
of their quality belongs to the playwright 
and what to the production? Or, if the 
play failed, whose fault was it, anyway? 

At least three of the plays, Maxwell 
Anderson’s Gods of the Lightning, Philip 
Dunning’s Night Hostess and Ransom 
Rideout’s Goin’ Home, are better seen 
than read, assuming the necessity of a 
downright choice. That is, their chief in- 
terest for the future promises to be as rec- 
ords of current states of mind and manners 
rather than as entertainment or literature 
per se, and in each of them is a theatrical 
quality outside its written form. 

But to the others, trailing their glory 
from footlights to firesides, one will be 
apt to bring a different sort of attention, 
however much it may vary from the 
deeply imaginative to the casually enter- 
taining. Paul Raynal’s The Unknown 
Warrior, received sensationally abroad 
and only tepidly in New York, emerges 
in the printed word as a tremendously 
moving, poetic indictment, lyric and bit- 
ter in its beauty, to which one may re- 
turn again and again as to any fine prose 
writing, whether it is essentially dramatic 
or not. . . . Molnar’s Olympia, another 
play which did not do well here, is first- 
rate frothy entertainment, an absurdity of 
the sort that only Molnar can write as 
wisely or as well and which was not 
played in New York for half the fun that 
is in it. . . . Wings Over Europe, also 
finely written by Robert Nichols and 
Maurice Browne, must give an unex- 
pected pleasure for its quiet humor, 
and for a type of melodrama which, 
on further consideration, is more in- 
teresting than were the speculations it 
seemed at first sight to present over the 
possibilities of the atom. . . . Robert E. 
Sherwood’s The Queen’s Husband, while 
not up to The Road to Rome, is never- 
theless a lively satire, if occasionally ob- 
vious. Mr. Sherwood, like Shaw, doubles 


the entertainment in a reading text with 
highly amusing directions and notes on 
characters; and, in an earnest preface to 
The Queen’s Husband, he has presented 
succinctly the credo of a _ playwright 
whose theatre is first of all devoted to 
romance and fantasy. ... The volume 
of Civic Repertory plays contains Tchek- 
hov’s Three Sisters, Goldoni’s La Locan- 
diera, Wied’s 2 XK 2 == 4, and Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Plays of American Life and Fan- 
tasy, edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
Coward-McCann, Inc.: N. Y. 


| reviewing Plays of American Life, 
THEATRE Arts faces the danger that 
comes to all those who review their own 
books,—that of overstating its value or 
understating it. For although Coward- 
McCann are the publishers of this vol- 
ume, the eighteen plays which make up 
the collection have appeared in THEATRE 
Arts during the past twelve years. It 
is natural that since the plays were origi- 
nally chosen because in addition to their 
reading and acting value, each presents 
a phase of American character or a bit of 
the American scene which seemed to be 
representative material for drama, the 
same urge which prompted their magazine 
publication should recommend their ap- 
pearance in book form. But the names 
of the authors and the variety and quality 
of their work are their own recommenda- 
tion,—Paul Green, Eugene O'Neill, Al- 
fred Kreymborg, Stark Young, Alter 
Brody, Zoé Akins, Arthur Hopkins. 
“Some day,” says the Introduction, 
“we will open our theatre doors much 
wider to the playwrights and actors who 
can vivify American life and character 
for us. Some day we will open the gates 
of all our cities, large and small, as wide 
to the theatre as to the library or the 
school. When we do we will begin to 
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have an understanding of America. Un- 
til then, let us read plays in the library 
and the classroom, or play them where 
we can—in little theatres and colleges, 
in clubs and halls and churches. ‘These 
plays of American life belong to the folk 
of all such theatres. 

“Their characters are men and women 
—born of many soils and many races— 
all of whom call themselves American 
by right of birth or hope or struggle. 
They are New Englander and French 
and Dutch and Indian, Scandinavian, 
Negro, Creole and Russian, men of the 
southern mountains and women of the 
west, the dreamer and the seeker after 
gold, the moonshiner, the bigot and the 
poet, the tragic and the comic souls, the 
noble and ignoble. 

“The book is not intended to teach 
anybody anything, neither about play- 
writing nor about history, art or morals. 
But it will fail of part of its purpose if 
it does not encourage and assist the 
teacher who is trying to open up new 
vistas in the theatre, vistas of new ma- 
terial and new technique. And it will be 
disappointing if it does not tempt the 
keen director with vivid single plays and 
with varied groups of plays that may be 
presented as one performance, and will to- 
gether tell a tale of life and character 
more unified than many expressionist 
plays written by one pen and with one 
protagonist.” 


OrHerR New Books 


The World to Play With, by Ash- 
ley Dukes. Oxford University 
Press: N. Y. 


6¢ HERE are theatrical places in 

this world, peopled by theatri- 
cal personages, who have nothing to do 
with the playhouse of proscenium and 
curtains and cushioned seats. Perhaps it 
is better to say that all the world’s a 
stage and leave it there, for the specta- 


tor’s mind is the theatre of make-believe. 
. . - But life is a theatre only to the the- 
atrically disposed, who take pains, as it 
were, to change the face of nature, to 
heighten her complexion, and to dress her 
for the part of entertainment.” This 
paragraph from “The Life Theatrical”, 
one of the first essays in this slender vol- 
ume, contains both the purpose and 
method of the book. For Mr. Dukes 
might be called the Einstein of the 
theatre. Its every dimension is known 
to him, in the playhouse, the library, the 
streets of the world. And playwright, . 
critic, poet, and essayist himself, he not 
only has the background, experience and 
tools to recognize theatre wherever he 
meets it, but to “heighten her complexion 
and dress her for the part of entertain- 
ment” with a grace and intelligence and 
technique at once pleasing and stimulating 
to the reader. 

In these seventeen brief essays divided 
between the theatre and the play, he not 
only reveals the “exceedingly theatrical” 
in Niagara Falls, in the life of Monte 
Carlo, Salzburg, Venice, but enlivens such 
phases and problems of the theatre, past 
and present, familiar and unfamiliar, as 
the play as composition, make-up, stage 
direction and the use of words in the 
theatre, with fresh color and vitality. 


The Problem Play, by Ramsden 
Balmforth. Henry Holt: N. Y. 


N writing The Problem Play, Mr. 

Balmforth evidently intended to 
establish the thesis that religious prin- 
ciples motivate the best work of 
certain of the greater modern _play- 
wrights—Ibsen, Shaw, Tolstoy and Gals- 
worthy. His book, based on the premise 
that the ethical and aesthetic aspects of 
great drama are scarcely distinguishable, 
consists largely of an anthology of opin- 
ions and examples shaped to fit the argu- 
ment. If Mr. Balmforth, instead of set- 
ting up the drama as a schoolmaster, had 
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made some attempt to portray the inter- 
change of effects between life and the 
theatre, he would have written a wider 
and truer book. As it is, he has merely 
ensnared the high emotions of good 
theatre and given them a subjectively 
ethical implication. It is a wordy and 
slightly pompous effort. 


Types of World Tragedy, and 
Types of Philosophical Drama, 
edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.: N. Y. The Play- 


goer’s Handbook to Restoration 
Drama, by Malcolm Elwin. Macmil- 
lan: N. Y. 


— intended primarily 
for the use of college students, 


these three volumes would not be amiss 
on the shelves of any student of the 
theatre. The first two are included in 
the seven volumes of the World Drama 
Series, edited by Dr. Smith of Lehigh 
University for use in his own course on 
Types of World Drama. Believing that 
to confine a student, who can perhaps 
take but one literature course in his en- 
tire college career, to plays chiefly of his- 
torical interest within a restricted period 
is to give him a false sense of values, Dr. 
Smith compiled these volumes to pro- 
vide him with the great plays of recog- 
nized dramatic or poetic power. 

Types of World Tragedy includes 
eight plays “‘chosen to illustrate the vary- 
ing conceptions of tragedy from the clas- 
sical art of the Greeks to the naturalism 
of the modern era”: Oedipus the King, 
Medea, Phaedra, Othello, The Cenci, 
Ghosts, The Weavers, The Lower 
Depths. The eight plays making up 
Types of Philosophical Drama were 
chosen not for their dramatic values, 
“since from the point of view of theatre, 
it may be questioned whether some of 
them are tragedies at all’’, but to reveal 
the struggle of representative minds from 
antiquity to the present era to explain the 


relation of man to the force of forces that 
we call God or the Universe: The Book 
of Job, Prometheus Bound, Everyman, 
Dr. Faustus, Samson Agonistes, Manfred, 
Prometheus Unbound, The Life of Man. 

In The Playgoer’s Handbook to Resto- 
ration Drama, Mr. Elwin has collected 
a mass of material on all phases of the 
theatre from the restoration of the Stuarts 
and the re-opening of the theatres in 
1660 to the retirement and death of the 
great actor, Thomas Betterton, in 1710. 
The period is considered by decades with 
brief accounts of the outstanding play- 
wrights and plays of each. Special chap- 
ters are given to most significant drama- 
tists such as Dryden and Congreve. In 
addition, three comprehensive appendices 
provide a theatrical and dramatic diary of 
the entire period; biographical notes on 
the players; and a reader’s guide to 
Restoration Drama. 


Plays in Boards and Paper: Caro- 
lina Folk-Plays, edited by Frederick 
H. Koch. Henry Holt: N. Y. Low 
Life, by Mazo de la Roche. Little, 
Brown: Boston. Mon Ami Pierrot, 
by Carroll Fitzhugh. Houghton Mif- 
flin: Boston. Pharaoh’s Daughter. 
Longmans, Green: N. Y. The Shady 
Hill Play Book. Macmillan: N. Y. 
And the general play lists of Samuel 
French, Longmans, Green, D. Apple- 
ton: N. Y. 


HE poorer the individual in this 

world’s goods, the richer the material 
which the writer of one-act plays seems to 
find in him. Ignorant mountaineers, poor 
middlewestern farmers, inmates of poor- 
houses and tenements, impoverished Irish 
peasants—their lives are sure to suggest 
stirring and dramatic crises, their emotions 
to run deeply and vitally. 

This third series of Carolina Folk-Plays 
written and produced by students of Pro- 
fessor Koch at the University of North 
Carolina, about the mountaineers and val- 
ley men of that state, is outstanding for 
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the reality and sincerity of its por- 
trayals. The volume includes six plays, 
tragedy and comedy, of which Quare 
Medicine, by Paul Green, a country com- 
edy of a quack doctor, and The Scuffle- 
town Outlaws, a tragedy of the Lowrie 
gang, by William Norment Cox, are valu- 
able as authentic glimpses of the life and 
dialect of one corner of America and as 
examples of folk-play material available in 
every community. A foreword by Profes- 
sor Koch explaining the method by which 
the plays were written and an introduc- 
tion by Paul Green are features of the 
volume. 

Mazo de la Roche, author of Jalna, 
which won the Atlantic Monthly $10,000 
award as the most interesting novel of 
1927, also won with Low Life the Cana- 
dian One-Act Play Contest. Maturity 
enables her to see comedy as well as 
tragedy in poverty, and this play of pinch- 
penny life in a Canadian tenement knots 
amusement and pathos without sentimen- 
tality. Come True, another amusing but 
sympathetic picture of life in a poorhouse, 
and The Return of the Emigrant com- 
plete the book. 

Mon Ami Pierrot and the five other 
plays in the volume deal for the most part 
with amusing problems of everyday life. 
Although the plots are ephemeral and not 
entirely new, the conversation is more than 
usually deft and entertaining. ‘The plays 
would lend themselves readily to amateur 
production. 

Pharaoh’s Daughter includes the three 
prize-winning plays in the Drama-League 
—Longmans, Green National Playwriting 
Contest for Biblical Plays. 

Shady Hill School, in Cambridge, 
Mass., has been making an unusual experi- 
ment in playwriting and producing among 
its students. The eight plays in The 
Shady Hill Play Book range from The 
Prophets, a dramatization of the dialogue 
in the book of Isaiah, to the ever popular 
Aucassin and Nicolette, and are adapted 
to presentation by children from six to 


fourteen years of age or even older. 

Besides the regular line of plays and 
books on the theatre, bound in boards and 
buckram and intended to take their place 
on the permanent shelves, a whole world 
of drama breaks out each year between 
paper covers. ‘These hundreds of little 
books, of full length and one-act plays, 
make up a large part of the catalogue of 
publishers who specialize in plays for read- 
ing, for study and for little theatres, and 
whose lists are, in a way, a combination of 
theatrical archives, making available the 
best of the past, and theatrical journalism, 
putting into print the last play news of the 
day. The Samuel French publications of 
this type, for example, range all the way 
from Lord Dunsany, Lady Gregory, Ibsen, 
Clyde Fitch, Jerome K. Jerome, to Tche- 
kov, Rostand, Hervieu and Coppee. 
Among their general lists are also such 
recent productions as The Barker, The 
Wisdom Tooth, and The Fall Guy. 

The leading and special feature of the 
Longmans, Green Play Series is a direc- 
tor’s manuscript, prepared by Mr. N. E. 
Reeid, and issued with the script of such 
plays as Icebound, by Owen Davis, and 
The New Poor, by Cosmo Hamilton, for 
the director’s use only. It contains gen- 
eral production information, scene plots, 
property lists, outlines of lighting and stag- 
ing effects, descriptions of costumes, make- 
up, etc.; it is, in fact, a reproduction of 
the action of the original professional per- 
formance, clarified for the benefit of even 
the most inexperienced director. 

Three different play libraries are being 
built up by D. Appleton and Company. 
Their Modern Plays include such writers 
as Stuart Walker, Eugene O’Neill, the 
Quinteros, Wilbur Daniel Steele; their 
Short Plays are chiefly comedies by play- 
wrights like Ransom Rideout, whose prize- 
winning Goin’ Home was produced in 
New York this season, Joseph Lincoln 
and Edna Ferber; and Little Theatre 
Plays in which Booth Tarkington and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay are represented. 
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Illustrierte Zeitung, Leipzig 


























The Gilbert and Sullivan Mikado, itself 
a satire, was brought up to date and 
treated to further parody in the produc- 
tion at the New Theatre, Leipzig. The 
“audience” in the boxes, who were part of 
the play, contributed to its carnival spirit, 
according to Felix Haensch’s drawing. 
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Costumes 


Publishers 





COSTUME our show the same as Breed- 


way managers do. Brooks’ 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 
A brief classified bibliography covering every 
period and country. A review, description, the 
publisher and price of each book are given. 
Paper bound — Price 20 cents. 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 





Draperies and Settings 


Schools 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For information address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 
66 Fifth Ave. Algonquin 7787 & 2489 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


SALZBURG—AUSTRIA 
AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL EDUCATION 
New York Dancing Classes Carnegie Hall 61 





L.WEISS & SONS 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


608 West 48rd St. New York 


Theatrical Fabrics 








Publishers 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 





THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS i 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
156 West 45th St. New York City 
Phones—BRYant 7372-5234 








Important 


To Readers 


The Tributary Theatre Year Book 
(Sixth Annual—Out June 15th) 


Will Contain: 

Kenneth Macgowan 

The Next Step 
Lugné Poé 

The Amateur Spirit in the Theatre 
Richard Boleslavsky 

A Second Lesson in Acting 
Velona Pilcher 

Playwriting for the Modern Theatre 
Other special articles on civic theatres, train- 
ing the amateur actor, Little Theatre bud- 
gets, theatre speech. More than fifty thea- 
tres represented in pictures, text, programs. 


Send us your order for extra copies 
now. Price: 50c a copy. 


To Advertisers 


The Best Possible Medium for: 
1. All theatre products such as scenery, 
stage lighting equipment, plays, make-up, 
textiles, interior decorations, antiques, etc. 


2. Little Theatres that wish to establish the 


prestige of their organizations. (Forty-nine 
advertised last year. ) 


3. Directors, designers, players seeking em- 
ployment in Little Theatre or college groups, 
and groups seeking additions to their staffs. 


Send for special classified advertis- 
ing rates in the Little Theatre Di- 
rectory. 
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MONUMENTA SCENICA 
THE ART of the THEATRE 


STAGE SETTINGS, DECORATIONS, 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES, AND 
PAGEANTS OF ALL TIMES AND COUNTRIES 





; _ THEATRE ARTS BOOKS | 





A Unique and Superb Publication 
In 12 Parts, of which 9 are now ready. 

Indispensable for reference in Libraries, Museums, Schools of Art, 
and to all interested in the Art of the Theatre and Cinema. The 
edition in English limited to 200 copies. 

Reproduced from the 


Originals in the “Theatrical Collection” of 
The Vienna National Library, The Albertina, and 
other collections 


Send for circular 


Price $500.00 - 


LA ARGENTINA The ART of the DANCE 
A Study in Spanish Dancing seiteiiiin ssi 


with thirty-two plates Edited with an introduction, by 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 
Andre Levinson A collection of twenty singularly suggestive 


and informative essays on the art of the 


Author of “The Life of Leon Bakst,” | dance, constituting not only a unique con- 


“Meister des Balletts,’ “La Danse tribution to the subject but also a trenchant | 
on Thee” document in the history of modern art. | 
Edition Limited to 500 Copies. With thirty-three illustrations by Bakst, 
| Bourdelle, Clara, Denis, Grandjouan, von 
A few special French copies | Kaulbach, Perrine, Rodin, de Segonzac, 
autographed by La Argentina. | W alkowitz, Genthe and Steichen. 
PRICE $10.00 | Limited Edition $7.50 


_ Limited Edition .............. 
Order direct from 


| THEATRE ARTS, Inc, Dept. A, 119 W. 57th St, N. Y.C. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


Direction of Alice and Irene Lewisohn 
will present two premrers of symphonic music with a company of dancers and actors 


and The CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor 
April 26, 27, 28 April 29, 30 
Strauss’ Symphonic Poem Bloch’s Symphony 
‘“EIN HELDENLEBEN’’ ‘*temanek ”* 


Debussy’s Nocturnes 


Griffes’ Tone Poem 
‘‘Nuages”’ and ‘'Fetes”’ 


‘‘The White Peacock”’ jeer ve 
j Enesco’ s : *‘On the Steppes of Central Asia’’ 
‘*Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1”’ and ‘‘Dances from Prince Igor’’ 


Manhattan Opera House, 315 West 34th Street 


Tickets now—505 Fifth Avenue (Murray Hill 10018) or box office, Prices, $6, $5, $4,50, $3.50, $3, $2.50, $2, $1.50. $1. 





S AMUEL FRENCH Pauline soc Aird an Seligman 
TO ae DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP. INC. 


29 West 47th Street 
New York City 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 








Schools and Colleges Outstanding Plays of the Season 
Over a hundred new titles now HOLIDAY Philip Barry $2.00 
ready. Send for our latest lists. STREET SCENE — Elmer Rice 2.00 
CAPRICE Sil-Vara 2.00 

THE WINGS OVER EUROPE 
R. Nichols and M. Browne _ 2.00 
STORY OF THE THEATRE JOURNEY’S END R. C. Sherriff 2.00 
by Glenn Hughes BIRDINHAND John Drinkwater 1.10 

Price, $5.00 TO WHAT RED HELL 

Percy Robinson 2.00 











SAMUEL FRENCH MRS. MOONLIGHT — Benn Levy 1.25 


Incorporated 1898 THREE PLAYS H.R.Lenormand 3.00 
THE SUBWAY Elmer Rice 2.00 
TOAD OF TOADHALL A.A. Milne — 1.25 


Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City oe ee Se 2. eo 








Eliminate 80% of the labor and 
expense of the light rehearsal 


The Hall Miniature Lighting Equipment used in con- 
junction with stage models is a practical method of 
saving time and money in working out lighting prob- 
lems before the light rehearsal. Immensely helpful for 
studying right in your own studio the results of mix- 
ing color in light and the effects of colored light on 
pigments. Endorsed and used by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Eva Le Gallienne and other leaders in the art of the 





theatre. 
Miniature Spotlight Unit : 
Actual size of spots: 8” high, 2” square Write for complete catalog 
Dimmer: 15” x 5" az 5" 
Part of the complete Hall line George L. Hall, West Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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3oard of Directors Board of Directors 


MARGARET WyYCHERLY 


Star of many Broadway 
Successes 


ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 
Star of “Wings Over 
Europe’ 

Joun Brake Scott 
Of the Civic Repertory Co. 


Wa ter PricHarp Eaton 
Critic and Author 
CHERYL CRAWFORD 


Casting Director of Thea- 
tre Guild 


F. Cowes STRICKLAND 
Director of Berkshire 
Playhouse 





Scene from “ENCHANTED APRIL,” Berkshire Pliay- 
house, Season 1928 


Wilfrid Seagram, Margneet Wycherly, Malcolm Dunn, 
Janet Beecher, Arthur Hughes, Mary Law, Cissie 
Loftus, who with O. P. Heggie, Donald Meek, Jose 
Reuben, Alexander Kirkland were in the 1928 Company. 


Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland will organize 


A Student Group” 3%." Berkshire Playhouse 


at beautiful Stockbridge, Mass., in the heart of the Berkshire Hills 


Twenty students will be selected for practical training in the theatre. Apart from 

giving their own productions under the direction of Miss Wycherly, Mr. Eaton and Mr. 

Scott, there will be an opportunity to understudy members of the 1929 acting company 
of the Berkshire Playhouse. 


For complete information write Miss Cheryl Crawford, The Theatre Guild, 
245 West 52nd St., New York City. 








SCHOOL OF THE 


Wharf Theatre 


OF PROVINCETOWN 


‘*Rhythm in the Theatre Arts’ 


ELSA FINDLAY 


RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


“Learn to act by acting” 
Production & Acting, Dic- 
tion & Stage-craft in con- 
junction with Professional 
Players in a Repertory 


of 8 plays. 


Courses in 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
Bopy TECHNIQUE—DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 








For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers, 8 Weeks Beginning July 1st 
Catalogue on request. For information write to: 
Studio—264 Fifth Avenue, New York Miss Edith Warman, Director of School 

Ashland 2090. 235 W. 70th Street, N. Y. C. 








Playwriting Classes ~, | The Surry Workshop 


Northwestern University offers in- 


a practical theatre school in conjunction with: 
struction in playwriting under Theo- 


dore Hinckley, editor of THE THE a ei 
DRAMA. Playshop production for | a pfofessional summer theatre ) 
all promising material. Full pro- Surry, Maine, (Near Mt. Desert, 


gram of courses in Dramatic Litera- 
ture, Play Producing, Directing, De- 


Term July 2nd to Aug. 31st 


For full information apply to Leighton Rollins 


sign, Acting, Lighting, etc. For in- Director, Wellesley, Mass., or to MissEva McAdoo, 
formation write Executive Director, 133 East 4c Street, N. Y. C. 
School of Speech and Theatre Under the same management: The Surry School of 
aly Creative Writing, Professor Grace Hazard Conkling, 

Arts, Evanston, Il. 


Director. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Six Weeks Teachers’ Course—July 8th-August 17th 


Dramatic Extension Courses in C ooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Catalogue dwBine all courses 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Summer School Opens June 24th 
Courses 
Appreciation of Literature—Play Production— 
Pantomime— Story Telling—Speech — Phonetics 
—Voice—Stage Craft—lInterpretative Dancing. 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 











THEODOLA IRVINE 
ST UDIO™ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 

Wynne Matthison. 
Teacher of Alice Brady. 

Summer seasion begins July 8th. 
Fall session begina October 3rd. 
Write for Catalogue 

Telephone: Endicott 3345 a 








Spend Six Weeks 
beginning June 17 
at the 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
Missoula 


John Mason Brown—Dramatic Critic 
1. The History of the Theater 
2. The Contemporary Theater 


William Angus—Director of Plays 
1. Acting 2. Stagecraft 
3. Production of Plays 
Harold G. Merriam—Editor, The Frontier 
1. Writing Verse 2. Writing Stories 


And Eleven Courses in Literature 





chool 
% fhe 
: heatre 
PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Complete coursein all Dramatic Arts givenina 
regular producing theatre under conditions 
required bycommercial theatres Stage rehearsals daily 


GILMOR BROWN, 


Supervising Director. 


Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave.,Pasadena, California. 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10 
In beautiful Pasadena 


for 


DIRECTORS, TEACHERS 
and ADVANCED 
STUDENTS OF DRAMA 


Special Courses in 
Problems of Play Production 
Play Presentation Phonetics 
Expressive Movement 
Costume Design Scene Design 


Technical Work 


Write to above address for 
Prospectus 
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Maverick School of the Theatre 


in connection with the Maverick Theatre 
LEARN BY DOING 


Rehearse daily under the direction of professionals and act before an audience every two 
weeks. Acquire practical knowledge by actual experience in every department of a pro- 
fessional theatre. Students will have the opportunity of appearing with professional com- 
pany in try-out plays for Broadway. Additional courses in voice, dancing, playwriting, etc. 
Summer course July to September 
In the picturesque Catskills at Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Directors 


E. J. BALLANTINE 


GLapys HuRLBUT 


ALLEN de LANO 


send for illustrated catalogue 








A Summer Training Base for the 
Arts of the Theatre 


Manhattan Theatre Camp 


at Peterborough, New Hampshire 
JULY and AUGUST 


Instruction and Training in: Faculty: 

History of the Drama Walter Prichard Eaton 

Stage Craft and Decoration......Alexander Wyckoff 
j Walter Hartwig 


Stage Direction and Acting... [Ee Martie Brewne 
Roce vos vee ke ew eeowae Evelyn Cohen 
Stage Lighting ...Alexander Wyckoff 


Terre Oscar Bernner 
aeredied Louise Revere Morris 
Voice Control .Henzie Martin Browne 
Dramatic Criticism..... .eeeeee-JSohn Anderson 
ES a. ee John Kirkpatrick 
Thoroughly equipped workshop, studio and two 
stages. wo complete productions designed, built, 
rehearsed and presented. 


Make-up pou 
Body Control. . 


Special lectures by Prominent Authorities on: 
Theatre Architecture; Theatre Business Manage- 
ment; Theatrical Publicity: Traditions of the 
American Theatre; Our New American Drama; The 
American Theatre and its Labor Problems. 


Send for illustrated prospectus. 
WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 


MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 
10th Season 
June 29th—August 24th 


Weekly 
Public Performances 


For circular address 
F. Evans or 
F. Cunningham 


112 Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. 








EL ¢ 
IH 0 Deo ANIA Ri 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 
The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’ Plays 
every night. Land and water sports. 


First Session opens Tuesday, June 4 
Second Session opens Tuesday, July 2 


ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 











( 
thy GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 
President 


bo 
\ 


Incorporated with Collegiate Standing and 
Degree conferring privileges by the Board 


of Regents of the State of New York. 


Professional Director—Teaching Staff in- 


cludes twenty well-known Instructors. 


Courses in Acting—Directing and Manag- 
Graduates 
eligible to teach Dramatics in Schools of 


ing—-Teaching of Dramatics. 


New York State. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, Lyceum and Per- 
sonal Culture Courses, providing choice of 


two, three or four years in length 


The Williams School 
of Dramatic Art 


283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 
a 
ug 
ROLLO A. TALLCOTT J 
Dean 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses 


in Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Danc- 
ing—Fencing—Stage Craft. College Courses 
in English, Languages, Literature and 
Pedagogy. 


Correct Speech a Specialty——-Voice Train- 


ing—Diction—Pronunciation. 


Popular and Inspirational Summer School. Sessions 


open June 3rd and July Ist. 


Fall Term opens September 19th. Send 


for descriptive catalogue and views. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Visits to 
Soviet 
Russia 


Third Season 





Auspices of the Soviet organizations 

which received the American Fducational 

Delegation to Russia— Summer 1928 
SMALL PARTIES . each conducted 
by an American authority . . . Russian 
interpreters Russia’s best travel 
facilities. 
Itineraries 6 to 11 weeks round trip, 
visiting Moscow, Leningrad, the Volga, 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, the Urals and 
the Ukraine. 


Round trip from New York and return: 


$533 to $965 


For itineraries, rates, sailings, 
visa applications, address 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 


20 West 43rd Street New York 


Who are writing our Broadway successes? 


AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
OF TODAY 


By BURNS MANTLE 





Mr. Mantle’s valuable new 


O’NEILL j a 
KELLY book contains a biograph- 
HOWARD ical sketch of practically 

dramatist of note 
WILLIAMS °VETY 


ANDERSON (today, with a list and gen- 
eral criticism of his plays. 


RICE - e 
BARRY As a dramatic critic of 

long standing who knows 
ABBOTT ong 


KAUFMAN Personally many of the 

CONNELLY Playwrights, Mr. Mantle 
has the direct contact 

SHERWOOD 4 f 

which enables him to add 


COHAN melt : 
GLEASON an intimate touch to his 
THOMAS authentic treatment of this 
BELASCO subject. A book for all 


theatre-goers, drama stud- 


and scores o ents, editors, libraries. 
others $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 





SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
sapere THEATRE 


FACULTY 
- Tuomas Woop STEVENS 
B. 





iden Payne Whitford Kane 
Mary Agnes Doyle Cloyd Head 
Alphonso laneili and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA fer free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








WANTED 


BACK NUMBERS OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


We Will Buy: 
February 1917 (Vol. I No. 2) $3.00 
May 1917 (Vol. I No. 3) 3.00 
October 1919 (Vol. III No. 4) 5.00 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 119 West 57th Street 


393 Fourth Avenue 





A new book of interest to every 
student and devotee of the stage 


Readings From 
British Drama 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


University of London, and author of “British Drama” 


This collection of representa- 
tive passages from 140 British 
and Irish plays furnishes 
within its own cover ample 
material for an extremely 
comprehensive course in the 
drama, beginning back with 
the very first attempts at play 
acting and play writing to the 
present day. $3.50. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


New York 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
































SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





PEARLS of the ORIENT 
ews CULTURED 4 
Direct Saks-Fifth Avenue Importation 


A famous authority has said of these cultured oriental 
pearls, As they are of exactly the same substance and colour 
as the natural or ‘unculiured’ pearl, there is no real reason 
why they should not have the same value — each sort has 
the same lustre and sheen, a quality which cannot be 


imitated by any form of ‘paste’ or ‘artihcial’ pearls]” 


ani Saks -Fifth Avenue takes pleasure in inviting you to ) — 


inspect this superb collection of cultured oriental pearls. 


Necklaces: 500- to 2500-9° 


JEWELRY—SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE—STREET FLOOR 


In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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Stage Set by de Voo 
in This Thing Called Love 


Modern Imported Textiles and 
Wallpapers of such varied colors 
and good design that they 
should find a place in 
either a period or 


modern home. 


ADELINE de VOOINC. 


In terior Decorators 
120 East 57th Street Plaza 8415 
New York 
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